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QUEBEC’S QUAINTEST MONTH 


Few know it. Few deem it possible. Here, in June, throbs a 
typical Normandy countryside....French peasant houses, freshly 
white-washed. Little girls, in starched pinafores. Wayside shrines 
—pilgrims. Oxen plowing—-women planting....Thru Quebec’s 
medieval streets pass age-old religious and patriotic ceremonials. 
On500-foot-high Dufferin Terrace,time-honored French evening 
parades and concerts....Chateau Frontenac, like a huge baronial 
castle, is gay, yet uncrowded. Its famous hospitality at its best.... 
June for quiet browsing! June for the unspoiled quaintness of 
this place! Interesting literature and information at Cana- 
dian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave. at 44th St., New York; 71 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; or Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 
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MEN’S FOUR-PIECE SPORTS SUITS 


made of imported hand-woven homespun 


$7 meet 


Other Sports Suits, $50.00 upward 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE. ; ~’ MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
41658 
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CRUISE WITH RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN ROUND THE WORLD 


JUNE 30, 1925 OCTOBER 10, 1925 
Sailing at a time when many of the Visiting the remote wonders of Australia, 
countries are at their loveliest, to a list of New Zealand, Tasmania and New Guinea 
ports that overshadows all other cruises, —for the first time in cruise history— 
this is the first fully rounded summer among some 50 ports and cities. Touch- 
cruise in the brilliant Mediterranean ing at all the continents on a course of 
field. Rome, Pisa, Venice, Tangier, Ra- 37,000 miles, The ship is the brand-new 
gusa, Athens, Jerusalem and Cairo are Cunarder ‘‘Carinthia’”’ (20,000 tons) with 
among the 30 cities visited. The Cruise over 100 single rooms, some 80 rooms con- 
Ship—the magnificent new liner S.S. nected with private bath—a swimming 
“Oronsay’’. All rooms outside. 53 days. pool, squash court, gymnasium, 143 days. 
$675 and up. $2,000 and up. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN” CRUISE June 30—37 Days 


The annual New York-Scandinavia Cruise is distinctively a Raymond-Whitcomb trip—a 

form of travel that is today a real American institution. This, our fifth, sails on the 

popular Cunarder ‘‘Franconia”’, to visit Iceland, the majestic fjords of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, France and England. $725 and up. 
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Vancouver. ESPLENDENT, bizarre—with thousand-year-old 
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UNDER SEGOVIA’S MEDIEVAL TOWERS 

The bit of road which joins the Alcazar of Segovia to the Cathedral possesses an old world charm and a spirit more 

typical of the Spain of romance and legend than almost any other Iberian vista. On one side of the road is a parapet 

of stone level with the leafy tops of trees growing from the precipice below. On the other side is a high wall enclosing 

the gardens of the town. The Cathedral was built in 1525 from designs by the architects of the new Cathedral of Sala- 

manca. It was from the Alcazar that Isabella rode ee sy Ferdinand, in 1474, to be proclaimed joint sovereigns of 
astile. 
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| fHE STRANGE WAYS OF THE CHILEANS 


Antofagasta, Chile’s Nitrate Port—The Driest of Dry Towns—Chile’s Fourth of July—Curiosities 
of the Fire and Police Departments. 


By A. Hyatr VERRILL 


(This is the fourth of Mr. Verrill’s series of articles dealing with the West Coast of South America. 


Others will follow 


m subsequent issues of TRAVEL—The Editor.) 


T is a popular belief 
that it never rains 
; in northern Chile, 
but two days after my 
arrival in Antofagasta 
, it poured for six hours, 
and, a few days later, 
another drenching 
downpour proved con- 
clusively that weather 
is as: fickle in nitrate 
‘land as elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, real dyed- 
in-the-wool rains are 
_ tare in this desert re- 
gion, and to the inhabi- 
tants, such a deluge as 
welcomed me is a real 
event in their lives,—al- 
most a fiesta in fact. 
To them a real drench- 
ing rain is a thing to be 
remembered for years, 
fo be regarded as a 
phenomenon, to be re- 
called for generations. 
It is like the great “bliz- 
zard of ’88” to New 
Yorkers, the “night of 
the big wind” to the 
Irish, the eruption of” 
Morne Peleé to the 
West Indians, and we 
can easily imagine a 
gray-headed, tottering 
old Antofagastan, a 
half century or more 
hence, spinning won- 
derful yarns of the 
days when rain fell in 
torrents in this rainless 
land, and dating all im- 
portant events of his life from “the day of the rain.” But a few 
years ago it would have been even more remarkable than at 
present. There is no doubt that the climate has changed, as within 
the past three or four years several rains have fallen where, for 
longer than the oldest inhabitant could remember, no rain had 
fallen before. Still, rainy days in Antofagasta are far too few 
and far between to be reckoned with, and no provisions have been 
made to guard against them. 
Few roofs are watertight; there are no gutters or drains to 


particular pride. 


_ pots and pans are quickly requisitioned to catch the dripping water 
both’indoors and out. ; 
On the Pampas a rainfall is a dire calamity and causes tre- 


‘THE CHILENO IN HIS BUSINESS SUIT 


The Chilean ranchero is as fastidious in his way as the young man of Fifth Avenue. 
He takes infinite pride in the excellence and the condition of his mount, and spares 
no pains to make himself look prosperous and important. 
Note the exceptionally long rowels. 


carry the water from streets and sidewalks, and when it rains,, 


mendous monetary 
losses to the nitrate 
officinas, but in the city 
the worst results are 
sodden walls and car- 
pets, damp beds and 
linen and flooded streets 
—small matters, more 
than offset, at least in 
the minds of the com- 
mon people, by the 
benefits derived from 
obtaining several days’ 
supply of water free of 
cost. Water, in fact, is 
a most important and 
far from cheap item in 
the lives of the Anto- 
fagasta people. Until a 
few years ago, all water 
was supplied by ped- 
dlers who, with barrels 
mounted on carts, made 
their rounds and sold 
distilled sea water by 
tin or bottle. Today, 
Antofagasta has an ex- 
cellent supply of the 
purest water piped for 
nearly 200 miles from 
its source in a glacier 
lake in the distant 
Andes. But the supply 
is controlled by the rail- 
way company and is 
sold to the public at 
priees which to us 
would seem _ exorbi- 
tant. The better class 
of houses and buildings 
are piped and are pro- 
vided with meters, but 
the great majority of the natives purchase their water from tank 
carts which peddle it from door to door as of old. 

One can scarcely blame the working classes for going unwashed 
and in filthy rags where water costs five cents a gallon, and neither 
can we wonder that when a rain does descend upon the dry and 
dusty town the people hail it with delight as a blessing. 

But for over three hundred and sixty days of the year Anto- 
fagasta is as dry as the proverbial bone. There is not even the 
misty drizzle that veils Peru’s capital during the winter months. 
and there is seldom a day on which the sun does not shine, at 
least for an hour or two. For this reason Antofagasta, though 
much farther south than Lima, is not so unbearably unpleasant 
during the cold weather, and though there are absolutely no 


The spurs are a matter of 


A MOUNTAIN BATTERY IN THE STREETS OF ANTOFAGASTA 


Chile is constantly on a war footing. 
they believe in being ready for anything. 


provisions made for heating buildings or homes, one does not feel 
as though in a tomb or within a short distance of an iceberg. 

Nevertheless, the traveler who visits Chile between April and 
November will be convinced that the country was most appro- 
priately named.* After sundown the heaviest wraps, overcoats 
and furs are essential if one is to experience even a modicum of 
comfort. As far as the town itself is concerned, it has certain 
attractions and many improvements and admirable features. 
Roughly, it may be described as a cross between a western mining 
town, a rural village and a second-rate English seaport. It fronts 
on an open roadstead, where frequently the heavy seas make 
embarking and disembarking hazardous or impossible; and is 
built on a narrow strip of beach that slopes sharply up from the 
water’s edge to the gloomy, dun-brown, wrinkled mountains, stand- 
ing out in silhouette against the sky. 

On the night of Chile’s greatest fiesta, the anniversary of the 


A CHILEAN MINING CAMP AT NIGHT 


Although the desert wastes which surround most of Chile’s seacoast towns keep the population from in- 
dulging successfully in agricultural pursuits on a large scale they offer a great temptation to foreign 

Not only are valuable nitrates plentiful, but there are extensive deposits of copper and other 
British capital is most heavily involved, although American and German and Jugo Slav firms 


capital. 
ores. 
have a considerable footing. 


It is not quite clear with whom they expect to have to fight, but 
Probably most Chileans at heart believe that if occasion arose 
they could whip the United States as easily as their next-door neighbor, Peru. 


LRA 


republic’s independence, the 
Diez y ocho, or 18th of Septem- 
ber, great beacon fires of salitre 
are kindled on the mountain slopes 
back of the town. Like titanic red 
fire the nitrate burns with a daz- 
zling, blinding color, like the in- 
candescent molten metal in a great 
blast furnace, and throws off dense 
masses of smoke. Illuminated by 
the glare of the flames, each ridge 
and peak and rugged buttress of 
the mountains glows dully red, 
throwing the gulleys and canyons 
into dense black shadows; up from 
the burning piles great columns of 
orange-tinted smoke roll and twist 
and writhe; the sky is painted 
crimson to the zenith, and every 
street and roof and building stands 
sharply forth outlined in vivid red. 
Even the waters of the bay beyond 
are ruddy in the glare, and the 
anchored ships seem inky  sil- 
houettes with every mast and rope 
and spar as clearly cut as though 
drawn upon the scene with an art- 
ist’s pen. It is an awe-inspiring, 
wonderful sight, and gazing at it, 
one feels that thus must these raw 
and frowning mountains have ap- 
peared when molten lava flowed down their sides and volcanic 
vents spouted flame and smoke, and the new-born rocks were 
still red hot and the very heavens blazed with the fury of the 
inferno hurling up the towering peaks from the bowels of the 
earth. 

Aside from this curious custom of building bonfires with the 
only highly combustible material at hand, the Antofagastans show 
little originality in their merrymaking on Independence Day. In 
a general way it is strikingly like our “safe and sane Fourth,” or 
rather, I might say, like a series of them, for two or three days 
are given over to the fiesta. Here and there a few firecrackers 
pop half-heartedly, a few sticks of red fire are lit at night, and 
flags fly everywhere. It is certainly safe enough, in so far as 
peril from fireworks and toy pistols is concerned, but as much 
cannot be said for the sanity of the celebration, for to the Roto 
or laboring class, the fiesta means merely unstinted drinking and 
unlimited Pisco or native rum. As 
a result, a large percentage of the 
Roto merrymakers get gloriously 
drunk, and while they are mostly 
merely hilarious or sodden, a num- 
ber always become possessed of 
homicidal mania, and stabbing af- 
frays, shootings and deaths are of 
far too frequent occurrence. There 
are, however, a large number of 
decent, sober and _ peace-loving 
Rotos who, with their friends and 
families, pile themselves and their 
belongings into carts and singing 
and laughing, betake themselves to 
the beach on the outskirts of the 
city and there have a glorious time 
picknicking. 

This form of celebration is not 
confined to the common people by 
any means. People of all classes 
flock to the seaside, much as do 
our own holiday crowds, while 
others prefer the horse races, ex- 
cursions to the Pampas, or other 
equally harmless and _ healthful 
forms of diversion. Formerly, the 
Diez y ocho was not regarded as 
complete unless every house and 
building that required it had been 

* Oddly enough, the word CHTRE in 


the Quichua tongue or CH/LE in 
Mapuche, literally means “a cold place.’ 


He 


been hidden under bits of gay 


_while still others were dingy and 


- oughfares one-way streets. 


certainly he’ had never seen Anto- 
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newly painted for the great day. 
When this custom was in vogue, 
the stranger, arriving in Chile 
shortly before the 18th of Sep- 
tember, might well have thought 
that every inhabitant was a painter 
by profession. Everywhere lad- 
ders were leaning against walls, 
and everywhere men were painting 
away as though their lives de- 
pended upon it. Houses, gleaming 
in fresh and vivid coats of paint, 
were on all sides; others were 
partly done and reminded one of 
tagamuffins whose shoulders had 


finery leaving their soiled and be- 
draggled nether garments exposed ; 


dull, appearing almost immodest in 
their nakedness. It was, in fact, a 
veritable painting spree, and gave 
one the impression that the de- 
pressing brown of the encircling 
mountains had driven the people 
mad and that they were insanely 
striving to make up for nature’s 
lack of decorative effects. Like all 
Spanish Americans, the Chileans 
are a bit addicted to the manana 
habit, and hence they put off the 
annual painting until the last minute, with. the result that all 
painted at once, for it was obligatory by law to have one’s house 
or place of business painted by the day of fiesta. It was, in short, 
by far the most sensible and commendable method of celebrating 
the national holiday and one well worthy of imitation by other 
nations. But each year the number of newly painted buildings 
grew less, the law became more and more lax, and today, one 
scarcely sees a painter at work in anticipation of Diez y ocho. 

_ And, speaking of Chilean customs and of Antofagastan ways 
that might well be copied to our own advantage I might call 
attention to the fact that this little nitrate town has forestalled 
any future possibility of traffic congestion by making all thor- 
And the authorities see to it that the 
vehicles obey the rules. At every important corner a’ traffic 
policeman stands on duty. While a traffic cop in long blue coat, 
spiked white helmet and with sword instead of club, may seem 
incongruous to us, yet such a figure 
is mightily efficient in Antofagasta. 
With the immensely wide streets 
and the small number of motor 
vehicles this wholesale one-way 
traffic system may appear ridicu- 
lously unnecessary. But it is far 
better than the congestion of 
Lima’s streets and the hopeless 
confusion arising from allowing 
vehicles to travel in any and all 
directions in the narrow, crooked 
thoroughfares of most Latin- 
American towns. Possibly the 
rule was made partly in order that 
the visitor driving about town 
might be: impressed with the ex- 
cellence of Antofagasta’s streets, 
or again, it may be a device to dis- 
seminate traffic over the city and 
thus prevent any one locality from 
liecoming a business district and 
leaving other sections deserted. 

It has been said by one -well- 
known writer that, “there was not 
a town between Lima and Val- 
paraiso that possessed a shade tree 
or a paved street,” and that, “with 
few exceptions, the buildings were 
mud shacks thatched with grass.” 
Very evidently that writer had 
never. visited the west coast, and 


with work. 


THE NOONDAY TRAFFIC OF ANTOFAGASTA 


The Chilean traffic policeman, equipped with a fine uniform and a sword, is really not overburdened 
One of the chief things which operate in favor of his peace of mind is the fact that 
all Antofagastan streets are one-way streets. 


fagasta. I doubt if anywhere between Lima and Valparaiso he 
could find a mud shack thatched with grass, for while mud houses 
are plentiful grass is not, and in most of the towns roofs of any 
sort are more of a name than a reality. And in practically every 
town one finds plazas with flowers, shrubs and shade trees. 

Antofagasta, although at the edge of a desert is no exception, 
rather it excels all others in the extent of its plazas and the 
abundance of its trees and greenery. To be sure, the streets are 
barren of shade trees, there are no long avenues of palms or 
eucalyptus, no front yards filled with flowers and shrubbery, no 
walls draped with blooming vines, as in Lima. But wherever there 
is a plaza there is a riot of vegetation and large trees, while in 
the center of the Avenida Brazil, a splendid highway leading to 
the race track, is a park of trees, flowers and shrubbery, half a 
mile or more in length, beautifully laid out, and containing a chil- 
dren’s playground with swings, slides and similar devices for 
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PIRATES OF THE CHILEAN COAST 


The fletero or boatman, of the Chilean coast, knowing that the passenger cannot get ashore without 
him, there being no piers for steamers to land at, is a very high-handed creature. 
steamer anchors she is beset by a horde of these fellows, who clamber over the side, seize your 
baggage and make off with it before you can say a word. 

shore, but they will have given you a very uneasy hour before you meet them again, 


As soon as a 


You will find them waiting for you on 


IO 


juvenile entertainment. And though they may not be visible from 
the street, many of the back yards of the houses are filled with 
flowers and with growing vegetables, for the soil of the desert is 
rich, and only water is needed to make anything grow. 

And one would look in vain for the “mud shack thatched with 
grass.” The majority of the residences of Antofagasta are of 
wood; the more pretentious homes and the stores and office build- 
ings are of solid masonry or concrete, and many of the buildings 
are three or four stories in height. Many of those now in use, 
and still more in course of construction, would be a credit to any 
city. The Intendencia, the Catholic church, the Spanish Bank, 
and others are imposing, beautiful and artistic structures. But 
one searches in vain for anything that savors of Spanish or 
Latin-American type. As a whole, the city is far more like an 
English than a South American town. Prat Street, the principal 
business street, might well be a street in an English provincial 
town were it not for the signs in Spanish. And the majority of 
foreigners are British, for the greater number of large industries 
as well as the railway are English. And quite British also is the 
juxtaposition of well-to-do homes and miserable hovels and tum- 
ble-down huts. None but.a British corporation would expect its 
English em- 
ployees to oc- 
cupy residences 
surrounded by 
squalid — native 
shacks and fac- 
ing filthy cor- 
rals. And none 
but a British 
corporation 
would think it 
fitting to have 
its properties 
unpainted, 
badly kept and 
out of repair, a 
condition which 
would lead one 
to think the 
company was 
on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

It must not 
be supposed 
that British in- 
terests in ni- 
trate land are 
paramount, 
from a finan- 
cial standpoint. 
On the con- 
trary, the 
JX rie WEIS 
have more capi- 
talinvested 
than the Brit- 
ish, for the 
Chuquicamata 
copper mines, 
the DuPont . i 
explosive works, the Grace Company’s holdings and several of 
the largest nitrate industries are American. Also there are many 
Germans, while the Jugo-Slavs have a firm footing and control 
many important lines of business. But there are two types of 
inhabitants which are conspicudusly lacking in this nitrate town. 

The Indian and the Cholo, who are striking features of the 
Peruvian towns and form the bulk of the working class, are prac- 
tically unknown in Antofagasta. To be sure, now and then a 
few Indians or even a Cholo or two may be seen on Antofagasta’s 
streets, but they are strangers, natives of the far interior towns 
or of Bolivia, and are merely transients. Undoubtedly the absence 
of the native Indian and the Cholo, a term applied more or less 
indiscriminately to those of mixed Spanish and Indian blood as 
well as the city dwelling Indians, is due to the fact that this arid, 
barren northern coast of Chile was practically uninhabited by the 
aborigines at the time of the Spanish conquest. But in place of 
the Cholo and the Indian, Antofagasta, like other Chilean cities, 
has a working class quite as distinctive as the Cholos of Peru. 
These are the Rotos, people of practically pure Spanish blood, 


THE HEART OF ANTOFAGASTA 


The Plaza Colon is one of the chief squares of the city of nitrate land. The small clock tower on 

the left was given to the city’in honor of Chile’s centennial. 

be seen the Chilean variety of billboard. The manufacturers and tradesmen of Antofagasta paint 

their advertisements with white nitrates in huge letters on the slopes above the city. 
read from quite a distance at sea. 
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ragged, dirty, but highly picturesque rascals, upon whose labor 
the country depends, just as Peru depends upon the Cholos and 
Bolivia upon the Indians. 

Very wide and comprehensive indeed is the term Roto (literally 
“ragged”). In their ranks are the fleteros or boatmen, the steve- 
dores, the draymen, the coach drivers, the common laborers, the 
peddlers, the mechanics, the street sweepers, in fact every class of 
workman, laborer and humble artisan; a veritable army, a class by 
themselves and a mighty power to be reckoned with in politics and 
industry. And in the Roto class are as many social grades as 
among the well-to-do or the military classes. Everywhere they 
are in evidence, energetic, loud-voiced, a bit swaggering, often 
wild looking, and, as a whole, quick tempered, hard drinking, tem- 
peramental and wholly irresponsible. 4 

The Rotos of the street—the peddlers, truckmen and laborers, 
are perhaps the most picturesque features of Antofagasta and the 
only unusual or striking sights of the town. In their loose blouses, 
usually made from flour sacks, their queer head coverings, also 
of flour sacks, and their ragged, filthy nether garments, they may 
be seen working, swearing, shouting about the docks and ware- 
houses and looking far more like a horde of brigands or pirates 

than a gang of 
laborers. Bear- 
, ee ing poles, with 
: os both ‘ends 
draped with 
fish, across 
their shoulders, 
they shan, 
through the 
streets crying 
their wares and 
seeming to care 
n Ot. 2/2 OnE 
whether or not 
they dispose of 
their loads. But 
the Roto is at 
his best when 
he is driving 
one of phe 
heavy two- 
wheeled drays 
drawn by three 
mules hitched 
abreast. 

Them igonae 
SCOINS lO; 80s 
cupy a seat on 
the vehicle and 
from that point 
of vantage 
drive his team 
like an ordi- 
nary truckman. 
Instead, he 
mounts the 
left - hand ani- 
mal and, seated 
on a high, un-, 
comfortable 
looking saddle, and armed with a long-lashed whip whose wooden 
handle ends in a leather-guarded hilt like.a sword, he handles his 
team by means of quaint Spanish oaths, hoarse war whoops and 
pistol-like cracks of his wicked whip. 

That he 1s brutally cruel and absolutely lacking in any sense of 
humanity goes without saying. He is as ready to fight as to work 
and on the least provocation he will whip out a knife and leap to 
the attack. I was told by a reliable Englishman who had resided 
for many years in Antofagasta, that less than two years ago 
knife fights were of nightly occurrence even on the main streets, 
and that five or six years back it was a common sight to see 
several dead Rotos sprawled on the pavement almost any morning. 
Fortunately the efforts of the authorities and the police have re- 
sulted in confining these stabbing affrays to the Roto sections of 
the town, and at the present time the rougher, wilder lot of Rotos 
are seldom seen in the better sections of Antofagasta after night- 
fall. Of course men of this type are ripe for trouble, mob 
violence and revolution at any time, the more especially as they 
are absolutely lacking in education and intelligence and are easily 
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swayed and excited. Let a man publicly denounce the govern- 
ment and the existing order of things and declare for Bolshevism, 
and in a moment the crowd of listening Rotos will wave the red 
flag and clamor for bloodshed and revolution. And let some one 
wave the Chilean flag or let the band strike up the national anthem, 
and instantly the fotos’ are : 
screaming themselves hoarse 
with “Viva Chile” and are in a 
patriotic fervor ready to shed 
the last drop of their blood for 
their country, 
In the past the streets and 
plazas of the town have seen 
many bloody sights, hundreds of 
Rotos shot dowr, many hun- 
dreds wounded, shops looted 
and citizens murdered. And so 
it came as almost a miracle that 
during my visit to Antofagasta, 
» which, as I have said, was coin- 
cident with a change of govern- 
~ ment, the practical exile of 
President Alessandri and mili- 
tary control, there was no ex- 
citement, no mob violence, 
nothing whatever that savored 
of a revolution or of Roto law- 
lessness. All of ‘which, accord- 
ing to those who should know, 
went to show that the change of 
government met with the full 
approval and desires of the com- 
mon people. \ 

In most countries the labor- 
ing class is always aiming at 
something better, striving to 
imitate if not equal those higher 
in the social scale, usually a bit 
ashamed of being what they 
are. But not so the Rotos. They 
are proud of the fact that they 
are Rotos, they are almost a 
race by themselves, and they 
have their own amusements, 
their own Hire; and, to a certain extent, their own language or 
jargon which is quite unintelligible to a person knowing only 
ordinary Spanish. 

Their favorite pastime, aside from drinking and fighting, is the 
Cueca, a dance peculiar to the country and which consists mainly 
of slow steps, body writhings and the use of a handkerchief, which 
is waved, dropped, and flirted in-apparently aimless fashion. As 
a matter of fact every movement of the handkerchief, every mo- 
tion of the body, every step, even the words of the song and the 
music which 
accompanies Pe 

the dancers, 
have their 
meanings, 
usually very 
suggestive and 
quite unfit for 
description. 
Nevertheless, 
the Cueca is, 
when well 
danced, an. at- 
tractive and 
picturesque 
per formance 
and one of the 
few truly 
Chilean cus-. 
toms that have 


ANTOFAGASTA’S SOURCE OF WATER SUPPLY 


From a small lake fed by the melting snows of San Pedro volcano 

comes all the fresh water of Antofagasta. 

of pipeline bring the supply to town. 

than once or twice a year in nitrate land the water is priceless. 

The railway company owns the waterworks and charges an 
exorbitant fee for its use. 
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are racing fans. The Sunday horse races are the event of the 
week, the more especially as bull fights are unpopular and things 
of the past, while the state lottery is prohibited. As a sporting 


-proposition the Antofagasta races are hopeless, for they are fla-— 


grantly, obviously and unblushingly crooked ; but this merely adds 
zest to the betting and places the 
outcome entirely in the realm of 
chance, as no one, not within the 
inner circle of owners - and 
jockeys, can possibly foretell the 
winner or even a place horse, no 
matter what the animal’s previ- 
ous records or feats may have - 
been. As the betting is all of the 
pari-mutuel class, and as tickets 
sell for five and ten pesos 
(about fifty cents and one dol- 
lar) a person can have a great 
deal of fun and no little excite- 
ment without losing a fortune. 
And as the chances of big win- 
nings are good, horses at times 
paying as much as seven hun- 
dred pesos on an investment of 
ten pesos, it is little wonder that 
the Rotos as well as their bet- 
ters look upon the races as royal 
sport. 

The use of the much depre- 
ciated peso as the unit of value 
has resulted in many necessities 
and luxuries being very cheap 
in Antofagasta. To be sure, 
imported goods are high, but 
even these are far less costly 
than in Peru, while Chilean- 
made goods are, as a whole, ex- 
tremely moderate in price. It 
Two hundred miles is rather staggering to the 
stranger to look into a shop 
window and see a pair of shoes 
marked $56.00 or a shirt labeled 
$20.00. But when one learns 
that the dollar mark stands for 
pesos, and that the exchange rate is nine or ten pesos to the dollar, 
it is a different matter. Moreover, Chilean-made goods are as a 
whole excellent in quality and workmanship. The shoes, shirts, 
cloth, furniture and countless other articles are fully as serviceable 
as those imported and sell for a fraction of the price, while food- 
stuffs of every variety are made, grown or prepared in the repub- 
lic. There are splendid wines, liquors, cigars, cigarettes, smoking 
tobaccos, macaroni, cheese, butter, biscuit, candies, chocolates, 
canned goods, and in fact everything edible, and about the only 

: things in this 
line that» the 
Chileans have 
not succeeded 
in preparing 
properly are 
pickles. They 
may make 
fifty-seven va- 
rieties, but it is 
safe to say that 
not one of the 
lot is fit for hu- 
man consump- 
tion. 
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The desert about Antofagasta is not as fruitless as it looks. The white, baked, surface of the coastal 
slopes, almost entirely devoid of vegetation, none the less yields thousands of tons annually of high 
These products are much in demand as fertilizers and elements in the manufac- 
ture of explosives. The extraordinarily dry climate is responsible for the highly nitrogenous material. 


cure good ac- 
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one must pay New York prices. A suite of two rooms with bath 
will cost at least six dollars (60 pesos) a day without meals, or 
ten dollars (one hundred pesos) with meals, for two persons. 
And even at such prices the accommodations are far from being 
the best one might expect. But the hotels, or at least the best, are 
clean, and I found one Antofagasta hotel that in one respect 
excelled all others I had known in Spanish America. It was the 
one place in which I could secure a properly cooked soft-boiled 
egg. To the Spanish American a boiled egg means one of two 
things. It is either pasado por agua (passed through water ) 
and is literally “passed through” hot water and is served raw and 
lukewarm or else it is boiled to the consistency of hard rubber. 
But to my indescribable surprise and intense delight I discovered 
that when I ordered a medium boiled egg at my hotel I received 
an egg that was neither raw nor hard. Only once did my mozo 
fail me. 
as though they were intended for a salad. 

“But Senor,” he expostulated when I berated him, “they were 
cooked but three little minutes. I timed them with my own watch.” 

As he spoke he proudly exhibited his timepiece. 

“Nevertheless they were hard, hard as rocks,” I declared. 


THE FAST FREIGHT OF THE ANDES 


Ever since Inca days, and presumably long before, the lama, a relative of the camel, which had its origin in the 
. Western Hemisphere, has been the chief means of transport in the mountains of the West Coast of South America. 
In many places these sturdy animals are the only means of transporting ore from mines to the centers of population. 


He looked puzzled. Then an expression of vast relief swept 
over his face and he grinned. 

“Caramba, I understand!” he exclaimed. 
watch is a little slow!” 

Eggs by the way are about the safest things one can order in the 
town. The meat, sold, cooked and eaten within a few hours 
after the animals are slaughtered, is tough, tasteless and far too 
fresh, although the fish, if one is sure they are freshly caught 
and have not been killed by dynamite, are excellent. During the 
season, too, the big sea crayfish or spiny lobsters are splendid and 
the giant scallops or Ostiones are most delicious. During the 
Chilean winter months the variety of green vegetables is somewhat 
limited, but during the summer—from October until April, ex- 
cellent native fruits and a great variety of vegetables are obtain- 
able. Most of these are brought from the south, for very little is 
raised in the desert nitrate region, and as the bulk of these im- 
ported products are sold in shops or are peddled about the streets, 
the Antofagasta market is rather disappointing. Perhaps I should 
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One morning he brought my eggs as thoroughly boiled . 
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be a bit more specific and say the contents are disappointing, for 
the market itself is a most imposing and beautiful structure, by 
far the finest building in the town, and much more suitable for a 
government building than a market. But within, it is woefully 
bare with none of the crowd of barterers, the colorful display of 
fruits and vegetables, the noise of chatter, cackling fowls and 
hum of business that is so characteristic of most Latin-American 
markets, and, judging from the market alone, the stranger might 
reasonably assume that the Antofagastans were on a hunger strike 
or that they never ate. 

Another peculiarity of the town is the great number of pawn 
shops. They appear to be everywhere and all seem to do a rushing. 
business. At first one is puzzled by this, but the secret of their 
existence, and the extent of their patronage, lies in a peculiar cus- 
tom of the natives of pawning their good clothes every Monday 
and redeeming them every Saturday. 

The Chilean working man or woman reasons that as he or she 
cannot wear good garments during working hours, and as their 
best clothes are only donned for the week-end holidays—or for 
occasional fiestas—there is no reason for keeping them in his or 
her possession during the week. Moreover, they argue, if by 
delivering their 
apparel to 
“Uncle? foreiive 
days they can se- 
cure some most 
useful and much- 
needed pesos, why 
should they not 
take advantage of 
it?) | Dheyeanever 
appear to realize 
that each time 
they visit the 
pawn shop to re- 
pay the loan and 
secure their gar- 
ments they pay a 
usurious rate of 
interest or that by 
the end of the 
year they have 
paid the pawn- 
broker many times. 
the value of the 
clothes. It is a 
custom firmly 
fixed and nothing 
can change it. It 
is to be regretted 
that other native 
customs have not 
survived as 
strongly, that the 
people have done 
away with the pic- 
turesque habits of 
their ancestors 
and have thus lost 


tractions and in- 
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strangers. [Even the mardi-gras or carnival, which is so dear to 

most Latins and is the great fiesta of the year in Panama, is 

ignored in northern Chile, and the nearest approach to it is the 

students’ fiesta or Fiesta de primavera which corresponds to our 
May Day. 

This takes place on the first Saturday in October and continues 


over Sunday. Ii'is a holiday confined to the children, mainly the ° 


pupils of the schools and colleges, who don fancy dress and masks, 
parade the streets, both afoot and in decorated floats, hold battles 
of confetti and in general carry out the carnival spirit. In a way 
it is a far more attractive and admirable revel than the mardi-gras, 
for the youngsters seem far more fitted for the parts they play 
than grown-ups, and some of the costumes are really wonderfully 
beautiful. Especially is this true of the little tots, children of 
three to eight years, who, garbed as Spanish ladies with shawls, 
mantillas, high combs and fans, or as Dutch girls or Cholas, ballet 
dancers or Dresden dolls, are really fascinating. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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THINGS YOU DON’T KNOW ABOUT THE FRENCH 


Paris in Holiday Mood 


Everyday French Customs—Women and the Nation 


—A .Frenchwoman and Her Money 


By Moma CLARKE 
(Author of Regarding the French) 


j ieee fine 
Sete ny dvaey: 
morning the 
Parisians prepare 
for a day in the 
fresh air. Some go 
far afield in motor 
cars; some are 
satisfied to take the 
tram or train to the 
Valley of the Chev- 
reuse, to Versailles, 
to Rambo uillet, 
where lilies of the 
valley grow by the 
acre in the forest; 
to St. Germain-en- 
Laye and Pontoise, 
_where riverside restaurants are popular. The choice of place is 
wide, and wherever it falls there are woods in which the shade 
' is deep and green, birds sing, and wild flowers grow. 

Motorists do not take kindly to the déjeuner sur Vherbe, They 
prefer wayside restaurants, go bare-headed, but not bare-footed. 
Mademoiselle is a fair Galatea from the hand of a genius in the 
Magasins de Nouveautés. 

Every member of the little party, except the baby, must carry 
something. Yards of crisp bread are tucked under the arm or 
thrust into coat pockets; bottles of wine, beer, and mineral water 
are packed into one basket, food into another. Abundance rules. 
There must be no shortage. Cold meats, patés, cheese, fruit, and 
prepared “bottles” for the young person in the perambulator, or 
in his mother’s arms, fill a two-handled basket which “papa” with 
one of his sons carries. The burden is not light, and the way is 
hot and dusty; but spirits are high and conversation never flags. 


They seek a grassy clearing in the woods and prepare to camp 
there for the day. Monsieur slips out of his coat and hangs it to 
the branch of a tree. Madame does the same with her dress skirt 
and her hat. A rug is spread on the grass for the baby, and 
every one is content to spend the day in alternate movements 
of refreshment, sport, and sleep. ~A football is produced. Mon- 
sieur, in shirt sleeves, kicks off ; Mademoiselle, in her pretty Sun- 
day frock, dribbles the ball into a neighboring family group and 
upsets a bottle of beer. Polite excuses and assurances are passed 
to and from offenders and offendéd, and the game goes on. 

There is no desire for isolation and solitude among the Parisians. 
They are gregarious in their fastes, and wherever there is one 
group, two or three will gather round. Some play tennis with a 
tape-marked court, on uneven ground. Others bring a croquet 
set with them. Patience cards encourage repose, and “blind man’s 
buff” is a field for facetious buffoonery. Round games in which 
even grandmothers and the baby can join are in high favor, and 
a.chorus of laughter greets every new “blind man” as he flounders 
about after a flustered and giggling grandmother, or nimble father 
of the family. 

\ Only when the sun has set behind the Eiffel Tower and the 
last yard of bread and bottle of beer have been disposed of do 
they take down their Sunday garments from the trees, dress, and 
turn homewards. Tired but talkative, they take train or tram and 
pass a crowded hour with hundreds of their fellowmen who have 
spent the day in the same way. They carry in their arms boughs 
of faded acacia, sweet-smelling hawthorn, bundles of drooping 
bluebells. They sing, make jokes, smoke strong tobacco, and look 
uncomfortably hot. They are packed ten and fifteen in a carriage, 
they wait half an hout in a queue for a tram, babies cry from 
weariness, and everyone is tired. But who cares? A day in 
the open air with nothing to do but eat and sleep and play games 
is all-the Parisian asks when the woods are green and the sun 
shines. He rejoices in the freedom and fresh air away from the 
_ office, shop, or factory. His wife is glad to be away from her 
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A Frenchman kisses a married woman's 
hand. 


close, airless quarters in town, and the children depend on their 
Sunday holiday for all they know of the country. 

Every Sunday the Bois de Boulogne wears the air of a rehearsal 
for the Grand Prix. Cars of all descriptions carry people of all 
nations and degrees to one of the most attractive race-courses in 
the world. They, too, pass through cool green woods, past shining 
silver lakes and sun-flecked valleys; but their minds are fixed on 
possible winners, and their eyes study the sporting paper they 
affect. 

The Season in Paris is brilliant and brief. It lasts hardly more 
than a month, and even so, holds its votaries by the slightest 
bonds. At a frown too pronounced or a sigh too deep they desert 
her at the height of her fame. No Court controls the order of 
social events, and the high functionaries of the Republic have 
little influence on them. The President goes in state to the Grand 
Steeplechase at Auteuil and the Grand Prix at Longchamps; and 
that is all. Madame la Presidente is busier than usual with bazaars 
and charity fétes, she entertains more frequently at the Elysée 
than at other times, but no more, and sometimes less, than the 
wives of Ministers of State. 

The real leaders of the Paris season are the aristocrats. The 
men and women with the historic names set the social fashions 
and still entertain in the grand manner. To dispense hospitality 
is a tradition in the Noble Faubourg, and where fortune allows, 
the old palatial houses, standing white and stately in formal gar- 
dens, walled about, and shaded by old trees, are opened a few 
times during the month of June for garden parties, dinner parties, 
and dances; any of which might serve as a subject for a painter 
of fétes galantes. 

Everything in Paris lends itself to the genius of a good hostess. 
The city itself is planned for pleasure. Its very trades are 


luxuries, and in June Nature so lends her generous help that no 


contrivance of man can entirely spoil the picture. 

With a background of broad tree-lined avenues, flower-scented 
parks, majestic buildings, spacious houses, and the silver Seine 
winding through them, it is.no wonder that the “born hostess” 
longs to revive the magnificent forms of entertainment which 
made the Versailles Court famous. Every 
season from among the daily round of 
ordinary private parties there emerges a 
series of such festivities: balls at the 
Opéra and open-air fétes at Versailles 
or Bagatelle. Wherever the popular ele- - 
ment is brought in, Society, in the strict 
sense, retires into its fastnesses, and an 
Opéra ball, gorgeous though it may be, 
is not one to which Society goes. Only 
under the sheltering cloak of Charity 
does Society make its appearance. Then, 
the organization of the féte is put into 
the hands of a lady of high estate, backed 
by a portentous committee. She must 
have not only money, but a gift for or- 
ganization on a big scale, and a knowl- 
edge of the world which teaches her how 
to use for her own good purposes men 
and women of all ranks. Artists, artistes, 
aristocrats, bourgeois, millionaires, Pari- 
sian and cosmopolitan social climbers and 
political aspirants meet together but do 
not mingle on such occasions. 

The-strength and numbers of the social 
barriers make the Paris season difficult 
to describe and explain. Every social 
set moves in a defined area. It is not 
enough to be well-born. One must be 
born in the right set, and as the cradle 
of one’s birth be in the camp of the 
Orleans, Bourbons, or Bonapartists so is 
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one’s social development pursued. To be a good Republican and 
still to aspire to social distinction it is necessary to have money 
and two or three generations of material ease behind one. The 
daughter of a grand industriel, an ironmaster, or a mine-owner 
may hopefully aspire to the hand of a duke whose estates are 
in need of capital, and not a few aristocratic daughters with small 
dowries marry sons of rich business men. In all cases the aristo- 
cratic traditions are imposed. 

The joys of a débutante in a Paris season are mixed. She is 
taken to dances, the ballet at the 
Opéra, polo at Bagatelle, tennis, 
and wherever youth gathers; but 
she must also go on with her 
schoolroom studies and be subject 
to the pastors and masters of her 
childhood. She knows, too, that 
her season is but the means to an 
end—marriage. | Wherever she 
goes her company is carefully 
chosen. There is method in it all; 
behind every doorpost may lurk a 
prospective husband. 

The cosmopolitan season is more 
definitely regulated by public 
events than that of the more ex- 
clusive French sets. The racing 
calendar, polo matches, tennis 
championships, and other sporting 
events limit the time that shall be 
spent in Paris. It is by the osten- 
tatious luxury of the popular pub- 
lic festivities that the onlooker must judge the Paris season. He 
may not count on knowing much of what goes on in purely French 
circles. The French society woman is rarely photographed for 
publication, and but the briefest description, if any, is ever given to 
a newspaper reporter of her private entertainments. The society 


papers are ill-furnished with gossip, and the French people are 


not familiar with the appearance and pursuits of the leisured, 
pleasure-seeking classes. 


The theaters have special programmes for the cosmopolitan 
season, The musical world arranges to give performances and 
concerts of international interest. Hotels, restaurants, and shop- 
keepers of all classes put forth special attractions for the season 
culminating in the Grande Semaine, after which the flame of 
fashion gradually dies down in Paris to burst forth a few weeks 
later at Deauville. 


The wide influence of Frenchwomen, both in public and private 
life, is all the more remarkable when one remembers that they 
are but poorly supported by the laws of their country. As wives 
they must submit themselves to their husbands in greater or less 
degree according to the particular law under which they are 
married. Under that known as Communauté des biens, husband 
and wife share equally each other’s goods, and are responsible for 
each other’s debts. Under the law of Séparation des biens, on the 
other hand, each holds his or her property apart from the other. 
But, as with all laws in France, where every citizen of the Re- 
public is born with the spirit of a frondeur, the interpretation of 
the written word differs according to circumstances. Where the 
marriage is a happy one, laws do not count very much, but where 
it is not they afford endless occasions for friction. A woman may 
on no account have a banking account without the consent of her 
husband. She must always have his permission to be a member 
of any public society or club. He has prior right over the children, 


Frenchwomen of the middle class are content to 
live at the shop. 


Riding the carrousel in the Tuileries Gardens. 


‘of those very unwritten laws which he refused to observe. 
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and thus-holds her by a very strong cord. 

On the other hand, parents are firmly reminded by the law that 
they must be responsible for their children’s material welfare. 
They may not disinherit them, and their property must be equally 
divided among them. In the event of parental extravagance, the 
children can put a legal check on it, and, by means of that mys- 
teriously powerful family meeting known as a conseil de famille, 
they may force their elders to pass a most uncomfortable quarter 
of an hour. The reading of all these legal forms depends very 
much on the strings that are pulled 
by those concerned, for cold jus- 
tice is not a common thing. The 
human element plays a great part 
in its administration, and those 
who can find the way to temper 
the wind in their own favor are 
those who win. In such matters 
women have learned to be very 
skilful, and they have but one 
serious rival: Mammon, the God 
of Corruption. Of all written laws 
concerning women’s rights, the 
most directly favorable to the in- 
dividual is that which gives a 
woman the right to her own earned 
income. The law is about fourteen 
years old. 

So much for the written laws. 
They appear to be definite and 
limited, but prove to be open to 
wide interpretations. The unwrit- 
ten laws are felt, not seen, and they are amazingly strong and 
binding. They have grown up with the people. Their roots go 
deep down in the soil of national character. It is not possible to 
explain them. They are there, and they are accepted. 

Napoleon I did everything to tighten the Roman code, and, 
wherever he could, he turned the screw against woman’s freedom. 
But he reckoned without his host. 

He failed in his understanding of 
the nation he governed by not 
realizing the power of women. He 
saw women in two lights—domestic ‘ Ap 
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and frivolous. He did not believe 
that they counted as citizens. He 
misread the meaning of their power 
in the past, and he entirely ignored 
the possibility of their political in- 
fluence in the future. The “smoke 
of battle’ never cleared away 
enough to show him that he had 
impoverished France of her young 
manhood. He reckoned on a vigor- 
ous male age to mould the future, 
and his mistaken conclusions have only been less fatal ess! 

a 
Frenchwomen been less conservative, had they not suffered from 
reaction after war, as they are suffering now, and had they 
come out into the open as citizens after the Napoleonic wars 
with a constructive policy, the tale told today might have been 
vastly different. 

But Frenchwomen are profoundly conservative. They are 
afraid to let go the things they have inherited. They have little 
sympathy with that splendid illusive doctrine which speaks of the 
“substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
They are always inclined to build the future on the past, and 
their past is too big for them. The “grace of a day that is dead” 
casts a shadow on all they think and do. They build with old 
bricks on old foundations. There is much to say for their 
methods, and their material is good; but they risk failure because 
they refuse to do away with some of the old prejudices. They 
claim a logic they do not practice, and although they are the most 
common-sense people in the world they lose the benefit of their 
qualities by stuffing them into bags which are too small to hold 
them. 

There are no homes so sheltered as French homes, and when 
a Frenchwoman said that “the English made the word and the 
French the thing,” she was right. A Frenchwoman’s home is 
her castle indeed. She surrounds it with moat and battlements. 
No uninvited guest may enter therein. She rules supreme as its 
mistress. Her son is her son all her life. Her daughter is her 
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own always. Both are hedged about with rules and regulations 
peculiar to the family as well as to the nation. They are educated 
according to tradition. Their future is planned with scrupulous 
care for their material good. They are made to walk in a straight 
and narrow path while they are under the parental care, and only 
when the hour of manhood ,has struck for a son, and that of 
marriage for a daughter, does the read turn and widen.’ So far, 
the result of this early training has been a highly intellectual 
manhood and womanhood, with a valuable knowledge of the prac- 
tical side of life, and a cultivated taste for the beautiful in art 
and letters. In different degrees, these results are to be found 
in all classes of French social life, with the exception of the 
peasants. The aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the petite bour- 
geoisie, believe in intensive instruction for youth, and work their 
children hard. The influence of women in these matters is great, 
and as a matter of fact, the most hard-working students in lycées 
and colleges today are women. ‘They have a passion for knowl- 
edge and are prepared to sacrifice much to obtain it. Girls of 
humble origin and girls of good family come up to Paris from 
the provinces and bear hardship and seclusion of their own free 
will to gain scholarships and pass examinations. They literally 
give themselves, body and soul, for the time being, to the attain- 
ment of their end, and if they come out of the struggle less used 
up than their brothers it is because they do not burn the candle 
at both ends. 


The strange thing is that, when they hold the prize they have 
fought for, they so often refuse to use it to its full value. They 
accept a second place, with secondary pay. They drop all for a 
mariage de convenance, and an assured position of mediocrity. 
But they insist on their children being industrious in the same way, 
and use their knowledge to help them. The price paid for this 
strain on youthful brains is often a heavy one, but there are 
signs in the educational world today that the development of the 
: body will count more in the future 
and so make for a truer balance of 
power. 

Thus it is that the French- 
woman’s influence is centered in the 
home, where it is strengthened by 
tradition, not by law. Tact and 
taste are two of her guides in life. 
She dislikes to. be called eccentric. 
To be considered masculine is, to 
her mind, undesirable. She distrusts 
politics, and the idea of being 
openly associated with them does not 
appeal to her. Certainly she will 
not fight for the right to vote in 
the way Englishwomen have done. 
The word “suffragette”’ is the syn- 
onym for all that the average 
Frenchwoman most dislikes in 
woman. If the vote comes to her 
it will be through the support given to it by men, and they will 
give that support mainly for political reasons. Already there are 
members of Parliament who have voiced the idea in the House. 
The Church is not averse to it. Among the Socialists women 
have many supporters. There are, in fact, grounds for believing 
that woman’s rights have many political supporters in various 
political camps. There is less enthusiasm among the masses, and, 
particularly, “the average woman” is against the idea of women 
in politics. There are men who believe that the vote will come 
to women slowly and in the natural order of things, but they 
are not the most intellectual. The women who are earning the 
right to vote are those who are quietly working for the welfare 
of the nation—those who are fighting tuberculosis and drink, 
those who are interested in hygiene, child welfare, the housing 
of the working man and the improvement of general hospitals. 
There are many such in all classes, but they are inadequately 
supported by law. A still greater drawback to their success is that 
they do not work together. The aristocrat works with and through 
the Church, the bourgeoise with and through the milieu to which 
her husband belongs, the Socialist with and through the particular 
group to which she belongs. Each suspects her neighbor, and no 
amount of good work is allowed to cover a multitude of political 
sins. Unity is a characteristic of the French people under arms. 
As civilians, they are divided into little parcels of prejudice, each 
“one working well according to the tenets of its group, but re- 
: fusing: firmly to collaborate with its fellow groups. 


The root of. the evil is political dissension, fanned by the Press. 


Waiting for the 
train. 
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It is common to hear men and women declare that they abhor 
and flee from politics. Yet they know that politics come into the 
smallest details of their lives. The parish priest, the parish 
schoolmaster, both have 
their political rdle to 
play. To be accepted as 
the member of any so- 
ciety in art or letters is 
often a question of politi- 
cal interest. The juris- 
diction of the country is 
swayed by the same 
thing. Everyone knows 
it. Everyone deplores it. 
And yet everyone puts 
up with it. 

A few years ago the 
French public was 
strongly anti - feminist. 
Today, it is shaken in its 
conviction. An inquiry 
made by the Journal re- - 
sulted in 224,155 women 
signing for the vote and 
1288 against. Further, a series of feminist public meetings, to 
advocate the citizen rights of women, has shown that feminist 
ideas are gaining ground among educated working women, whose 
ranks have greatly increased since the war. 

Convinced feminists recognize these signs as favorable to their 
cause, but are acutely alive to the obstacles still in their path. 
They know that they are in the minority, and that many women 
continue to believe woman’s proper place to be the home only. 
They know that the women who hold these views uphold men in 
their opposition to woman’s suffrage, and bring up their children 
in the same school of ideas. Their plan of campaign to combat 
these reactionary views up to the present has been entirely 
peaceful. fi 

They are honestly trying to build on old foundations, and with 
old materials. They are feeling their way in many directions, and 
tread softly and circumspectly in the path of feminism. Their 
programme is quietly ambitious, and their political aims are wisely 
limited to domestic questions, chiefly concerning women and chil- 
dren—better dwellings for town workers, a special education for 
rural workers which would teach the peasant not merely to save 
but to spend, and his wife and daughter to make their homestead 
more comfortable than it is at present. 

The feminists question the wisdom of the old peasant saying that 
“Le confort! cest bien pour le bourgeois,’ and would see village 
life developed into something brighter and wider. They know 
the value and strength of agricultural France, and also the dan- 
gers of its present stagnation. Drink, disease, and consequent 
depopulation are enemies which many feminists count more dan- 
gerous to France than any German menace, and in their efforts 
to train women for public service, they never fail to point out 
that the old virtues have not lost their salt, but must be used for 
new purposes. 

Theoretically, the French feminists are strong. Practically they 
are inadequate. Their numbers are too small and their national 
prejudices and customs too strong for their ambitions. They are 
unwilling, or fearful, to burn their boats, and go whole-heartedly 
in union for their goal. They concentrate too closely on their 
own points of view, and close their minds against anything broadly 
and effectively in- 
ternational. There 
are brilliant ex- 
ceptions, but the 
summer does not 
come with one 
swallow. 

A hindrance to 
the popularizing 
of feminism in 
France is the fas- 
tidious _intellec- 
tuality of its vo- 
taries. No barrier 
is stronger than 
this in dividing 
class f{ rom class. 
and nation from 


Frenchwomen are ardent readers of 
the newspapers. 


The average tourist looks up at towers 
and things but fails to see the life of 
the French. 
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to be tempted by rubbish or lured by ostentation. Few French 
women have surroundings which tell the extent of their fortune. |} 
| 
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nation. The French feminist, all too often, is intellectual before 
she is feminist, and she plays mentally with ideas where she 
should be simply practical. Her intellectuality is, moreover, Latin 

: in essence, clearly defined, but 


.} 


often barren of action. Her 
male supporters are also, too 
often, of the intellectual order 
who find the subject rich in 
surmise and mystery. 

Whether she will get the 
vote now or later is of less im- 
portance than how she takes 
her defeat or success. For 
years she has been fighting 
with but very little hope of 
immediate success. Should 
she suddenly achieve victory, 
it is impossible to say what the 
effect would be on the country. 
The Frenchwoman’s power in 
political life has always been 
great, but she has worked be- 
hind the scenes. What she 
would do were she free to 
work openly is yet to be 
proved. 

The Frenchwoman is 
brought up to treat money with the respect due to the power it 
represents. Neither vanity nor philanthropy is allowed to interfere 
with investments. She is taught from her earliest years to ap- 
preciate the security of a solid financial background. To live 
from hand to mouth is not her way, and whether her income be 
large or small she lives within it and manages to save. 

To be thrifty is a precept she learns with her alphabet. To 
be discreet in conversation about her possessions is another. 
Prudence, taste, and natural intelligence help her to get good value 
for what she spends. Few Frenchwomen are dependent on their 
husbands for the money they spend on themselves. The system 
of the dot has its advantages, and this is one of them. The gen- 
eral rule in a French household is that husband and wife share 
running expenses and pay for their own personal needs out of 
their private purse. 

A wholesome brake on a woman’s spending opportunities in 
France is the custom of paying ready money for everything. This 
custom makes it difficult for a woman of small means to run into 
debt. Standing accounts are rare, and few husbands have the 
habit of saying :—‘‘Buy what you need and have the bill sent in 
to me.” Such a condition of things would please neither husband 
nor wife; it is too vague, too uncertain. The marriage contract 
provides for what is considered to be a fair division of their 
respective fortunes, but the actual spending of what is allotted to 
each belongs to the one and does not concern the other. Few 
Frenchmen know what their wives spend on dress. Tradition 
has it that Frenchwomen are so clever in these matters that they 
can dress as the wives of millionaires on almost nothing a year. 
French husbands may, or may not, believe this pleasant compli- 
ment, but they have the satisfaction of seeing their wives well 
dressed, and so long as they do not have to pay the bills they ask 
no questions. 

Generally speaking, the Frenchwoman is not extravagant be- 
cause of this early training in the practical value of money, ,and 
because the law of the country and the customs of society so 
provide for her that she 
has money of her own 
from the day of her 
birth. Her dot is one of 
her parents’ first preoc- 
cupations. To provide 
her with the where- 
withal to get her a hus- 
band worthy of her posi- 
tion is one of their chief 
anxieties. Should she not 
marry, they see to it that 
she has enough to live on, 
and they so tie it on her 
by legal ties that she can- 
not dispose of it fool- 
ishly. 

A Frenchwoman is not 


Girls do not walk alone in 
France, but fare forth 
suitably chaperoned. 


The mood of the company at 
a picnic is invariably gay. 
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Frenchwomen do not believe in indiscriminate charity, and the jj) 
charity they practice most is confined to their own family or | 
immediate circle. Neither do they believe in haphazard hos- |) 
pitality, knowing that it is both costly and ineffective. To keep | 
open house means a style of living which a French housewife | 
counts as extravagant. The family dinner party is a weekly insti- |) 
tution in middle-class circles and has its raison d’étre. The house | 
is open always to near relations, but the rest of the world only 
comes when it is formally invited. No Frenchwoman looks 
favorably on the fashion which allows a man to invite a friend 
to dinner on the impulse of the moment. Neither is the guest |) 
room a popular institution. Such customs necessitate a style of 
living which increases expenses without yielding enough profit | 
or pleasure to justify their existence. A saner method is to enter- | 
tain rarely, and with some ceremony, and this is how most French- | 
: women dispense hospitality. | 
They give and they receive, |. 
and they are careful to keep — 
the balance true. oft 

The Frenchwoman’s reali- }) 
zation of the practical value 
of money is a great power 
in the domestic life of the na- — 
tion. From the peasant to — 
the chdatelaine in the country, | 
and from the work-woman to 
the banker’s wife in the town, | 
this realization is general. It 
means greater independence ~ 
for the individual, but, allied 
to the extreme exclusivity of 
family life, it is somewhat of 
a drawback to public work. 
Every woman has her bas de 
laine in some form or an- 
other, and she is careful that her neighbor shall not know how 
full it is. The claims of her family must always be recognized 
first, and the law does not allow her to leave her property away 
from her relations. 

The knowledge and realization of the power of money is also 
a reason why Frenchwomen hesitate to have many children. They 


The newly married do the 
calling instead of being called 
upon. 


“cannot face the thought of bringing children into the world unless | 


there is money to provide for them. Nothing would persuade a | 
Frenchwoman to let her daughters turn out into the world without 
a penny in their pockets to earn a precarious livelihood. If they 
must work then they must be fitted to do so by learning a business 
or a profession, This is the practical conclusion to which a woman 
of sound common sense must come, and the Frenchwoman is, 
above all things, practical and sane in the way she deals with 
the everyday things of life. She is no adventurer at heart. 
At the root of all her gay philosophy lies a longing for material 
security. 

The solid and traditional structure of French everyday life is 
full of pitfalls for the unwary foreigner. An Englishwoman who 
meets a Frenchman she knows in the street must wait for him 
to salute her before she bows. This custom does not repudiate 
the lady’s right to choose her acquaintances. In an office men 
lift the hat and salute each other in the same way as in the street. 
The pretty custom which is still practiced by well-brought-up chil- 
dren of the people of saying when they enter a shop: “Bonjour, 
messieurs et dames” was once common to their elders, and it is 
still usual for servants to wish their master and mistress good 
morning. Manners in Paris are not a criterion of manners in the 
provinces, where the old customs still prevail and life is not so 
hurried. There, the tram conductor greets his passengers as the 
innkeeper welcomes his guests, and waiting maids still round off 
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their attentions by the pleasant assurance that they are “4 votre ceremony in armchairs covered with red velvet. Both have be- 
service, M adame. trothal rings. When the final benediction is said the newly mar- 

There is greater formality and more effusion in France than in ried people go to the vestry to sign their names in the register, 
England when friend meets friend. Men brought up in the old and the guests follow in order to congratulate them. A reception 
school of manners remain bareheaded in the street when talking is given, either at the home of the bride or at a hotel, and to this 
to a lady until she gives permission for the hat to be put’on again. it is the custom to ask fewer people than are invited to the church. 
A man kisses a The wedding presents are generally shown at the 
married woman's reception. The bride and bridegroom stay much 


hand, but not that 
of an unmar- 
Pred girl. <A 
woman has no 
printed address on 
her visiting card, 
which she only 
leaves on people 
who know where 
she lives. Should 
she need to give 
her address for an 
unexpected reason 
she scribbles it in 
pencil. When call- 
ing as a married 
woman Monsieur 
and Madame 


longer with their guests than is usual in England, 
and are sometimes present at the dinner party which 
follows in the evening, leaving for the honeymoon 
on the following day. But it is becoming more 
usual for them to leave directly after the reception. 

At other weddings the civil and religious cere- 
monies are performed on the same day, and there 
is no High Mass. Neither does the priest make a 
long discourse. But the bride is always in white, 
and, if old customs are observed, the bridegroom 
wears evening dress, as also do all the men guests. 
To make up for the shortness of the official cere- 
monies in the weddings of this class the festivities 
which follow are long and merry. The wedding 
party, on leaving the church, goes to a restaurant 
for luncheon. This feast is prolonged late into the 
afternoon, when carriages come to take everyone 
for a drive. Wedding favors, confetti, and great 


share a card be- _ A Parisian interpretation of the simple life. laughter are features of the procession. In the eve- 
tween them. ning a dinner party is given, and is followed by a 
Women kiss each dance. The bride and bridegroom remain all the 
other on both cheeks, and it is still a custom between men in the time, and are among the most ardent of the dancers. 
south, nor do men altogether neglect it in the north. At country and provincial weddings the festivities last for two 
' When newly married the bride and bridegroom do the calling ; or three days. The memorable wedding described by Flaubert in 
they are not called upon, as in England. They call only on family ‘Madame Bovary” is hardly an exaggeration of present-day fes- 
connections or friends. The same rule applies to newcomers in a tivities in certain parts of France, and even near Paris it is the 
neighborhood. Either one has to risk being an unwelcome visitor rule for the peasantry and petite bourgeoisie to draw out the mar- 
or letters of introduction are necessary. The former case is rarely riage feast as long as possible. They are busy preparing for it 
, put to the test. In Paris, all these social rules and traditions are weeks in advance, and on the wedding day they eat and drink 
“open to modification according to the society in which one moves, until everything is consumed. The older members of the party 
but in the provinces they are almost as strictly maintained today gossip, the younger people sing and dance. In the villages car- 
as when Gilbert Hamerton wrote ‘Round my House.” The pro- riages are not often used. The wedding party walk, and on their 
vincial people cling tenaciously to their old ways. way pay many visits. At the church M. le Curé, who has prob- 


Introductions in France are flowery and complicated. At an ~ ably baptized and confirmed both bride and bridegroom, offers 
ordinary afternoon visit few are made, but when the occasion calls much good advice in his discourse. In some villages the old cus- 


for such a thing it includes a brief history of the two people in- tom of placing a little table before the bride is still observed. It 
troduced. What one is and does may be briefly and cleverly told is called Ja table de la mariée. On it are a snow-white cloth and 
so that each may have some indication to a topic of conversation. | some flowers, and the bride may, if she wishes, place there her 

Socially, a title counts. Politically, it has no value. The dif-  prayer-book, handkerchief, and bouquet. It is also the rule in 


ference in society between une famille noble and une famille old-fashioned places for the men to sit on one side of the church 
bourgeoise is wide, especially in the provinces. To a man, the and the women on the other, and there are special little ceremonies 
| value of a title is realized when he reaches the marrying age. peculiar to families and villages which are still kept up with that 
With un beau nom he can be sure of finding a bride with an faithfulness to the past which is so characteristic of the French 
important dot. A title also counts with servants who prefer to —_ people. ah : , 
serve la noblesse to the parvenue. The saving mind is sure of When the civil marriage only is performed a wedding depends 
"respect in all classes of French society if it works on traditional entirely on the festivities for its interest. The bride, however, 
lines, and the peasant views life from somewhat the same attitude insists on wearing white when she stands before M. le Maire. 
as the aristocrat. He wears his chain of office with great dignity, and reads the brief 
_ A woman with a poorly furnished linen cupboard, a mean set sentences necessary to make the marriage legal from an immense 
_of saucepans in her kitchen, and no stock of glass and china stored card printed in clear black letters. The narrow, backless benches 


away is looked down upon by her servants and her own order. 0 which the wedding party sit are not comfortable, and no build- 
Great possessions and no outward show are things which com- § 1 the country is less expressive of sentiment than a town 
mand respect, but wealth that is mobile, always changing hands, hall. Yet a French wedding party is always dressed in wedding 
is something provincial France looks at with suspicion. garments and the mood of the company is gay. ; 
There are almost as many classes of weddings in France as When the newly married pair come back from their honeymoon, 
there are funerals. An aristocratic Roman Catholic wedding (Continued on page 44) 


means High Mass, hundreds of candles, great quantities of flowers, 
and a lengthy discourse by the officiating priest on the virtues and 
valor of the families of the bride and bridegroom during present 
and past generations. ‘The civil marriage takes place a day, or 
two days, before the religious ceremony. At the civil marriage 
only the family and witnesses appear, and the bride wears ordinary 
afternoon clothes. At the cerefnony in church she wears white, 
unless she is a widow. Her bridesmaids are chosen from among 
_her intimate friends and near relations, and the chief bridesmaid 
_ looks upon the occasion as the first step towards her own marriage. 
The bridesmaids, who are not necessarily dressed alike, take the 
collection, which is given to the poor of the parish. They carry 
' pretty little silken bags for this purpose, and they are led by their 
attendant grooms, who hand them from one pew to another with 


The Frenchwoman goes by the law under which she 
ied, either sharing everything with her husband 

great gallantry. hake sr scat ie ar 
. , ; , ; F perty separate. Once married b 
The bride and bridegroom sit before the altar rail during the Bose Sea law she may not change. ate 


IN THE FOREST PARK OF WARSAW 


The park of Lazienki was created by Stanislas, the last Polish King, who loved his gardens so much that he did not give the requisite attention 


to the business of reigning. In'consequence of this genial weakness he lost his crown. 


where it is now a picture gallery. 


His palace remains, between the two lakes of the park, 


THE: OLD CAPITAL OFINEW POLAND 


HE seasoned traveler will advise the neophyte to visit 
And who, treasuring the memory 


Paris first in the spring. 


By BertHa HoLtMAan 


of a first glimpse of the Colonne de Juillet down an avenue begin at the beginning. 


bordered with marroniers in bloom, can say he is wrong? ‘The 


Britisher snorts deprecatingly 
if one has not seen England 
in June, when “the country 1s 
all like a garden.” And, to 
come nearer home, the New 
Englander counsels the 
Westerner, or the Southerner, 
or the European to see his 
country first when the hills are 
covered with the tender new 
green of birches. One is de- 
pressed anew with the brevity 
of life; the world is too big 
to see it all in the Aprils 
allotted to any one of us. 

The steamship companies 
are trying to accomplish the 
almost impossible by advertis- 
ing world tours “in the path 
of spring.’’ But if the 
leisurely ‘traveler does not 
wish to swallow the globe 
whole, as it were, and cannot 
arrange his itinerary to include 
in the fourth, fifth or sixth 
months, Paris and London and 
Williamstown, and the thou- 
sand and one other places he 
might wish, let him at least 
visit Warsaw. 

Warsaw in May, with even 
the posts of the street-lamps 
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OUTDOOR POLITICS IN WARSAW 


Poland, which for many years has been the football of the Euro- 

pean powers has, since the war, had the status of a republic. The 

political ups and downs of this romantic nation are attended by a 

much greater popular interest than are our own, as the crowd 

gathered in this Warsaw square on the occasion of a campaign 
between Korfanty and Pilsudski well indicates. 


gay with flower-boxes, with horse-chestnut trees, larger than those 
of Paris, and blooming more profusely, with lilacs——— But to 


On arriving, one is at once introduced to the charm of Warsaw 


when he climbs into one of 
the comfortable and leisurely 
doroshkas which are lined up 
before the Vienna Station. 
Only a few of the doroshkas 
are rubber-tired, but they all 
give the impression of being 
so. The streets of Warsaw - 
are paved with wooden blocks, 
which, though they wear out 
and must be renewed often, 
make delightfully easy riding. 

By way of the Plac Tea- 
tralny one comes into Old 
Warsaw. The streets become 
narrow, the houses crowding 
onto the sidewalks. There are 
lovely archways now | and 
then, in mottled yellow stucco. 
The iron street-lamps attached 
to the buildings are the most 
picturesque in the world. The 
doorways, with exquisite work 
of great antiquity in bronze 
and wrought-iron, become 
more and more _ interesting. 
Over one there is the model 
of a primitive ship, indicating 
that the fourteenth century 
master of the house was a 
ship-owner. Through open 
doors one catches glimpses of 
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statue of a 


“one corner is 
the ancient 


Hite GH tPOL OK A POLISH CITY 


The Jewish population of Poland is a very important element in 

the nation’s life. For the most part the Jews keep to themselves, 

preserving their ancient customs, the old men cultivating long 

beards and the women wearing wigs. In the poorer sections of 

the Jewish quarter of a Polish city, the scene is not unlike one 
from the East Side of New York. 


quaintly arched hallways. One emerges into the Stare’ Miasto, 
a square of exceptional beauty. 

Surrounding the Stare’ Miasto are houses of great antiquity, 
most of them dating back to the fourteenth century. The fact that 
their ancient yellowed stucco is cracked does not detract one 
whit from their picturesqueness. The soft reds of the abruptly 
sloping, irregular roofs blend artistically into the yellows. Are 
there any roofs in the world as charming as those of Old War- 
saw ? Think- 
ing even of 
those of 
Florence or 
Rothenberg, 
it is easy to 
decide there 


are not. 
Siva city 
have no 


character in 
its roofs it 
stirs neither 
heart nor. 
thought.” 

SU iie ehye 
center of the 
So tamene: 
Miasto, in 
the form of 
a fountain, 
is the bronze 


mermaid, 
com memo- 
rative of the 
‘times when 
Warsaw was 
a humble 
fishing — vil- 
lage on the 
‘banks of the 
Vistula. “On 


A HUCKSTER’S STAND IN A CITY 
OF THE NEW REPUBLIC 


The parent establishment of many a sidewalk merchant of New 

York is to be found in the alleys of Warsaw, Cracow, and Vilno. 

The types common to Old Warsaw and New York’s ghetto are 

related in more than only the relation of immigrant to host. 

Poland has always found a sympathetic ear for her troubles in 

the United States, from the time when Kosciusko was her spokes- 
man to the time of Paderewski. 


house which belonged to Peter Skarga, the Jesuit priest who was 
famous for his insolence to royalty, and for his prophecy of the 
partition of Poland. The quaint projecting window of this house 
is a favorite subject for etchers in Warsaw. 

Across the square is the famous wine-cellar of Fukier. There 
has probably never been a stranger in Warsaw who has not 
visited the house of Fukier, which has been in the Fukier family 
since ancient times. Besides being in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, from 
the balconies 
of its charm- 
ing court, of 
the purest 
Renaissance 
style, to the 
model of a 
ship near the 
doorway, 
signifying 
Blas. “Cexoyrial 
me ree, in 
volved in 
impor ting 
the wines to 
the cellar, it 
has the best 
choice of 
wines in the 
Chtyen ments 
specialty he- 
ing Polish 
mvod, the 
national 
drink. It is 
literally 
necessary to 
watch one’s 
step in sam- 
pling miod. 
Of a mildly 
sweetish, 
musty flavor, 
it seems to 


goer’... 


A GLIMPSE OF OLD WARSAW 


The old houses of Warsaw are one of the chief objects of interest in the city. They are gradually being 
bought up by the more appreciative citizens and restored to their ancient glory. Those which have been 
preserved are as beautiful as any along the more celebrated Grand Canal in Venice, 
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have no fire at 
all, especially 
if one has first 
tasted vodka, 
but it is said to 
affect the feet, 
or the equilib- 
rium of the 
drinker, rather 
than the head. 

It is doubt- 
ful if most of 
the present in- 
habitants of the 
Stare’ Miasto 
are aware of its 
beauty. But al- 
ready many of 
the old houses 
ate ib Cann! & 
bought up by 
more apprecia- 
tive people. It 
is a safe pre- 
diction that be- 
fore many 
years this sec- 
tion will again 
be the residen- 
tial center, of 
Warsaw. Any- 
body who has 
ever had the 


good fortune to visit one of the restored ancient houses has seen 
an interior more beautiful even than those of the palaces of the 
Grand Canal in Venice. 

Today, however, it is here that the problems of the Jewish 
‘population in Poland are most noticeable. Of the population of 
Warsaw, a million and a half, a third is Jewish. The Jews are 
to be seen everywhere in Old Warsaw, crowding the sidewalks 
or sitting on the door-steps. The Jewish population does not 
seem to be assimilated in the least. Dressed in the orthodox style, 


the men with 
full beards, the 
married women 
wearing wigs, 
the Warsaw 
Jew is obvi- 
ously clinging 
tenaciously to 
old traditions. 
On a narrow 
street leading 
from the Stare’ 
Miasto is the 
Cathedral of 
St. John. Built 
in the fifteenth 
Cent Toys ean 
Gothic style, of 
white brick, it 
is nevertheless 
a little cold, 
and seems to 
lack the inspi- 
ration of the 
beautiful cathe- 
aitia lis otGra= 
cow. Unless 
one is fortu- 
nate enough to 
visit it during 
high mass, 
when it is 
warm with the 
richly embroid- 
ered tyest= 
ments of the 
Cardinal and 
priests, and 


ON THE BORDER OF THE ORIENTAL WORLD ~ 


The towers of this part of Old Warsaw suggest the Slavic influence to which Poland has been sub- 
jected during so much of her history. The Poles do not enjoy the memory of the autocratic cruelty 
under which they lived during the long Russian regime. The chief monument of the Slavic period 
in Warsaw is the Russian Cathedral which has been condemned as unsafe and may possibly be torn down. 


actually did become free! 


A POLISH: PEASANT AND HIS CART 


The Poles are great cultivators of the soil, as well as being gay and cultured folk and producers of 
some of the world’s greatest music. This farmer has just driven in to the market of Vilno in his 
: home-made, one-horse cart with its great wooden yoke. 
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with the har-— 
mony of colors 
in the banners 
which fill the 
aisle. During 
the year several 
services are 
held in the Ca- 
thedral yim 
honor of the 
United States. 
The Poles are 
very grateful to 
the people of 
America for 
the relief which 
has been given 
them, and have 
a warmth for 
this country 
which dates 
from the time 
of Kosciusko. 
Nieiargan out. 
John’s is the 
Palace Square, 
where rises the 
Column of 
Sigismund. 
Around the 
base of the 
column are 
graceful figures 


of dolphins, and surmounting the monolith of Polish marble is a 
bronze statue of King Sigismund, who-holds in one hand a sword, 
in the other a cross. There was a prophecy that one day the 
upheld sword of Sigismund would fall, and that then Poland 
would be free. It is a curious coincidence that during the war, 
when a bridge over the Vistula was blown up, the shock was so 
great that the sword was loosened and fell, and soon after Poland 


On the east side of the Palace Square, with its tower sug- 


gesting an 
Oriental mina- 
ret, is the 
Zamek, com - 
pleted by Sigis- 
mund III as 
the royal resi- 
dence. Since 
that time Po- 
lish kings, Rus- 
sian governors, 
and finally 
Padere wski, 
when he was 
Polish Premier, 
have lived 
there. For- 
merly exceeded 
in splendor 
only by Ver- 
saillesmithe 
treasures of the 
Zamek have 
been seized as 
trophies of war 
by the Rus- 
sians, so that 
now little re- 
mains save the 
bea Uta 
hearths and 
marble decora- 
tions of the 
doors and win- 
dows, and the 
well = con- 
structed par- 
quet floors for 
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which Po - 
(area Ma's 
famous. 
Past the 
Zamek one 
drives to the 
‘bridge lead- 
ing over the 
mower to 
Praga, a 
suburbon 
the low 
banks of the 
Vistula in- 
teresting 
chiefly be- 
cause from 
here is ob- 
tained an ex- 
cellent view 
of Warsaw. 
In the fore- 
ground the 
river flows. 
tran quilly. 
The Vistula 
MSV Cry 
popular for 
rowing, and 
in the sum- 
mer there 
are restau- 
rant excur-" 
sion boats, 
which move 
slowly about 
from one sand bar to another, which is 
rather fun unless the boat becomes too 
badly stuck, and one must spend the 
night! There are also boats carrying 
passengers and freight which go to Dan- 
zig when the river is sufficiently high. 
From Praga the Citadel of Warsaw, 
rising on the west bank of the river, 
is very prominent. In the dark dun- 
geons within its somber walls, which, 
under the order of Czar Nicholas I, the 
Poles were forced to erect after the in- 
surrection of 1830, many thousand 
Poles have been imprisoned (one of the 
more recent being Marshal Pilsudski), 
later to be shot, or sent into exile. 
~The skyline of Warsaw seen from 
across the Vistula is, after that of 
Prague, the most picturesque of. Europe. 
Viewed in the long hour of a northern 
wilight, its silhouette, comprising the 
sothic spires of St. John’s, the five 
lomes of the. Russian Cathedral, the 
olumn of Sigismund, and the minarets 
»f the churches and Zamek, is sufficient 
o make even a traveling salesman wish 
1e were a poet. : 
Returning to Warsaw, and turning to 
he left on Krakowskie, we come to a 
wumber of monuments of those most 
lear to the hearts of the Poles. First 
s that of Mickiewicz the poet, who has 
nade eternal the hopes of. Poland during 
he period when she was no longer a 
lation. Not far beyond is a modern 
vork depicting America taking the bur- 
len of starving children from war-rid- 
len Poland. This monument, erected 
n gratitude to the United States, has 
aised much controversy as to its artistic 
alue. <A little farther is the statue of 
sopernicus, and across the street the 
church of the Holy Cross, where the 
eart of Chopin is enshrined. No Pole 


LOOKING DOWN ON OLD WARSAW 


The roofs of old Warsaw have been called the most interesting in the world, which is high praise, con- 
sidering the claims of Florence and of the German Rothenberg. 
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In the center of Warsaw’s chief square, oppo- 

site the Zamek, formerly the .Royal Palace 

and more recently occupied by the Premiers 

of Poland, Paderewski among them, stands a 

tall column surmounted by a bronze statue of 
King Sigismund. 


a 


ever passes 
this church 
without bar- 
ing his head 
or making 
the sign of 
the cross. 

At the end 
of the broad 
Aleja Marja, 
which is 
bordered on 
both sides by 
flower - beds, 
is the prome- 
nade on the 
viaduct of 
the Ponia- 
tows ki 
Bridge, built 
between 
1904 and 
{91325 “Kor- 
merly the 
bDepiedspore 
crossed the 
Vistula to 
the lovely 
country and 
extensive 
park on the 
other side, 
but in Aug- 
Hist Ouleo., 
the- Russian 

2 army in its 
retreat blew up the portion which spans 
the river, and the Poles as yet cannot 
afford to reconstruct it. The old build- 
ings one sees from the viaduct show 
spatterings of bulletholes, the only re- 
maining evidence of the many bombard- 
ings of Warsaw, most of the buildings 
being quite unscarred. 

The Poles seem incapable of con- 
structing anything which is-not beauti- 
ful. Though the Poniatowski Bridge 
lacks the mellowing of centuries, never- 
theless the towers at the entrance of the 
viaduct, with the light slanting through 
the leaded windows, are suggestive of an 
old cathedral. On one of the towers is 
an open-air restaurant where a band 
plays summer evenings. 

Returning to the main thoroughfare, 
one drives past open-air restaurants, 
their tables placed close to the sidewalks 
like those of Paris. 

On Wiejka Street is the building 
where the Polish Sejm, or Diet, holds its 
sessions. In the time of the Russians a 
select private school, the building has 
been recently utilized for the Sejm, ses- 
sions of the Diet being held in what was 
formerly the Chapel. This.room is not 
as richly furnished as our Senate or 
House of Representatives, but if one has 
a card of admission for an important 
session, he will see that the Poles are 
very much in earnest, and the debates 
are frequently of the stormiest. 

The most beautiful part of modern 
Warsaw is the Aleja Ujadowska, a 
broad avenue, bordered with horse- 
chestnuts, which rivals the Champs 
Elysees. Extending the length of one 
side are gardens: the Ujadowski Park, 
the Botanical Gardens, and finally the 
magnificent Lazienki Park. Across the ‘ 

(Continucd on page 44) 
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MEDIEVAL CITIES OF LEON AND CASTILE | 


Valladolid, Where Columbus Died—Salamanca, City of Ancient Learning— 
Segovia and Its Roman Aqueduct 


By Ropert MeEpDILi 
(Illustrated with drawings by Edward C. Caswell) 


This is the second in @ series of articles on Spain which Mr. Medill is contributing to Travel. 


hotels con- 
show their 
by sending 
stations to 


PANISH 
siderately 
hospitality 
buses to the 
meet all trains. To be sure 
a small charge is added to 
the bill for transportation 
but to the stranger, especially 
the one who is inadequately 
equipped with a Spanish 
vocabulary, this service is a 
convenience worth more 
than rubies. Of all the 
buses in various states of 
decrepitude that are found 
in the Iberian peninsula 
none can compete, as to con- 
dition of dilapidation, with 
the one that serves the 
patrons of the best hotel in 
Valladolid. And when I 
ra say the best hotel I use that 
Some of the Spanish third- adjective in a purely relative 
class railroad coaches resemble’ sense. Upon the arrival of 
the open cars on an American our train we entered this 
street railway. bus late at night without 
foreknowledge, the dusk of 
the evening obscuring the visible blemishes of its exterior and 
the obvious disintegration of its working parts. It was not until 
we were well under way among the ruts and cobble stones of the 
Valladolian streets that we realized the imminent danger of foun- 
dering in the silent darkness that brooded over this unknown sea. 
Timbers creaked in a terrifying way, seams appeared to open, 
cargo shifted, windows rattled in a deafening roar and we lurched 
in the manner of a ship lashed by a northerly gale. Finally, how- 
ever, after threading many dangerous channels bordered: by light- 
less buildings we cast anchor before a modest doorway which 
gave entrance to our hotel. Stating our needs in French, for 
English is relatively little understood in the interior of the coun- 
try, we were shown to our cheerless room well above the roofs 
of the buildings across the way. 

The rooms in Spanish hotels, except those of the de luxe hos- 
telries in the larger cities, are old fashioned and are furnished in 
a utilitarian austerity that may be disappointing to our idea of 
twentieth-century luxury. The floors are usually bare, their com- 
plete nudity being relieved by a diminutive rug or two. The 
chairs are of the simplest design discouraging -to the lounger; 
‘brass or unadorned simple wooden beds; a bureau or table of 
antiquated design, devoid of embellishment; and a washstand, such 
as we knew in the nineties, go to make up the ensemble. Running 
water is almost unknown and the size of the water pitchers in 
the rooms and the paucity of bathrooms are eloquent testimony to 
the bathing habits of the country. Towels are allotted one to a 
guest with faithful precision, but it is only fair to say that we 
never found a chambermaid who refused to bring us extra towels 
when we asked for them and who wouldn’t bring us additional 
rations of water upon our demanding mucho agua. And in the 
matter of water we found that in the entire Spanish language 
there are no more priceless words than agua fria and agua caliente 
depending upon whether you want it cold or warm. In defense of 
this extreme simplicity of hotel accommodation it may be said, with 
justice, that in'a hot climate such plain and unadorned furnishing 
contributes to good sanitation and hygiene and on this score alone, 
if not for that of-economy, the hotel keepers may be excused for 
not providing more luxurious schemes of furnishing and decoration. 
_ Valladolid, a corruption of the Arabic Medinat al Walid, mean- 
ing town of the governor, is a considerable city with every aspect 
of commercial activity. Perhaps this accounts for its relative dull- 
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The third will appear in the July isswe—Editor. 


ness to those who are seeking the historical and picturesque. The |} 
capital of the Spanish Empire in the sixteenth century under |) 
Philip II and Philip IIT it was the home of Gil Blas and the place | 
in which he practiced medicine, for three years the residence of | 
Cervantes, the city in which was solemnized the marriage of | 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1469, and the place where Columbus, 
broken in spirit, died in 1506. In spite of these things Valladolid 
is hardly worth a visit, for, beyond an undistinguished cathedral, |) 
a few old churches and public buildings, and an occasional vista | 
of medieval aspect there is nothing to repay the visitor. Her 
greatest treasure, the house in which Columbus breathed his last, | 
is gone. We looked for it earnestly, our map showed its location 
and we read its description in our guide book, but find it we 
could not. In our best but exceedingly limited Spanish we tried 
to find out from_passers-by where it was situated. We tried a 
tradesman, first, who said in Spanish something that was. quite |) 
unintelligible to us and pointed toward the museum on the near-by |) 
plaza. Our next victim was a prosperous-looking merchant who | 
likewise, in undecipherable phrases, vouchsafed information and | 
with his index finger indicated a direction in which we seemed | 
constantly to be headed as we circled about the enchanted ground. 
Finally a postman appeared and ‘we felt that by virtue of his 
office he was the logical guide. We failed to comprehend even his 
verbal directions, but his outstretched arm, pointing eloquently | 
toward the mu- ’ 
seum, seemed to 
confirm an opinion 
at which we 
were rapidly ar- 
riving, that the 
house must have 
been removed 
bodily from its 
site and set up in 
the museum for 
safe keeping. 
Since the museum 
had not opened 
for the day and as 
our train was 
leaving shortly we 
contented our - 
selves with going 
over and gazing at 
a selctron ofca 
plaster wall that 
adorned the site 
indicated on our 
map. 

It was not until 
later that we dis- 
covered the whole 
naked truth. Only 
a few years ago, 
and since our 
guide book was 
written, -the 
Columbus house 
was torn down 
without ceremony 
to make room for 
an enlargement of 
a convent yard! 
What a crime 
against posterity, 
the wanton de- 
structionofa 
building of price- 


The Roman aqueduct strides across the old 
city of Segovia like a Colossus. 
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less historic association that had stood for four centuries! If for 
no other reason than for this assault on a treasure of universal 
significance, although its early morning bells must always remain 
4 serious count in the indictment, I should shake the dust of 
Valladolid from my feet forever. 

' Salamanca, Spain’s historic university city, is somewhat off the 
main railroad route north and south and for that reason is less 
visited than any of the important tourist cities of Spain. Without 
question it is one of the most picturesque and unspoiled, one of 
the richest in historic buildings and most vivid in native life in 
all the Peninsula. At Medina del Campo, a junction on the 
main line not far south of Valladolid, you change for the rail- 
road running into Portugal. On this line, an hour or two away 
in the former kingdom of Leon, now the province of that name, 
lies the city of Salamanca, once the capital of the principality. 

A pleasant fifty-mile journey across the boundless plain not only 
afforded us a moving panorama of the rolling, treeless country, 
stretching away to the distant horizon on the north and to the 
dimly outlined Sierra de Gratta on the south, but gave us an 
opportunity to study at close range the peasant types of the district. 
These, our fellow travelers, were the robust people of the towns 
and country round about, men in blouses and long smocks and 
corduroy trousers, women hatless or adorned with scarfs tied 
down over the head in the fashion of a bonnet, shirt waists and 
skirts or colored materials but of conventional cut. 

Across the aisle reposed a man, typical of the peasant type, 
intent on reading, a rare occupation in Spain. A finely set-up 
fellow he was, clad in corduroy, gay-striped socks and canvas 
slippers secured to the ankles with leather thongs. He presented 
a priceless opportunity for the artist, who seized it eagerly, con- 
cealing his movements in order to avoid a self-conscious subject 
and a gallery of spectators among the passengers. To the friendly 
‘conductor the secret was revealed, then followed discovery by the 
subject himself, who was greatly pleased at the compliment paid 
him, and filled with satisfaction at the accuracy and fancy of the 
artist’s handiwork. Later we learned that our willing model was 
a cattleman, the guardian of a bull now reposing in the box car, 
bound for Burgos to fight in the ring next day. Alas! poor 
brute, it was his last day on earth. We had just occupied a room 
in. the hotel situated across the hall from that tenanted by a 
matador who had slain many of the brothers of this bull. In pass- 
ing the open door we could see his resplendent costume, like that 
we had once worn at home in a fancy dress ball, draped over the 
back of a chair, a fragile and artificial affair for so bloodthirsty 
an undertaking as despatching maddened toros. The matador him- 
self seemed equally unsuited to so hazardous a task for, far from 
being a figure of powerful build 
and impressive stature, he was 
short and slender and of 
modest bearing. Many times 
on the stage at home have I 
seen a far more effective 
toreador. 

Of all the cities in Spain 
none has retained its medieval 
aspect more completely. than 
Salamanca, And, certainly, no 
town in the entire country is 
so lacking in self-consciousness 
or lives more completely aloof 
from modernism, more strange 
to the strangers who come 
within its gates, than this ven- 
erable city. At the same time 
it possesses’ all the elements 
that should give it every ex- 
cuse for having conscious 
pride. 

Salamanca has age, for it 
was important enough in the 
third century B. C. to attract 
the attention of Hannibal, who 
captured it in 217. Afterwards 
it became a city of the Roman ‘ 
province of Lusitania. Sala- 
manca has culture, for. its uni- 
versity was once one of the 
greatest in Europe. Founded 
by Alphonso IX, in whose 
reign northern Spain was freed 


Salamonca - 
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from Moorish 
rule as a re- 
sult of the vic- 
tory at Tolosa 
in 1212, it was 
s u bsequently 
enlarged so 
(elsvelne aber (ele 
heyday of its 
glory in the 
fifteenth and 
sixteenth cen- 
turies ten 
tehio-urs: arn di 
students from 
all over the 
civilized world 
were enrolled 
in its twenty- 
five colleges. 
Back in 1254 
Pope Alexan- 
der IV placed 
LEONEL at 
with the three 
great seats of 
learning at 
1B OU Gs ia sh J 
Paris and Ox- 
ODPL es J aS)KG) 
many men of 
the nobility 
sought learn- 
ing there that 
four colleges 
were reserved 
for their ex- 
clusive use. 
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Adjacent to the market place in Salamanca 
are many picturesque corners. 


(left) Beyond the archway lies the arcaded Plaza 
Mayor, the finest public square in all Spain and the 
pride of Salamanca. 


contemporary of Elizabeth of England, founded 
one college exclusively for Irish students, a slap, 
it was said, at that Protestant queen whose sub- 
jects were thus enabled to get an education 
under Catholic auspices. Indeed, today, after 
these centuries, Irish students may still be 
found there, 

Salamanca has charm, for it possesses the 
finest public square in Spain, an impressive num- 
ber of interesting buildings dating from the time 
of its greatest eminence, and a leisurely street 
life which abounds in primitive and picturesque 
quality. The city’s center is the finely propor- 
tioned Plaza Mayor, the “Grand Place,” a splen- 
did quadrangle of tall arcaded buildings of the 
eighteenth century. Cafés and shops line the 
colonnades and here in the late morning and 
at the close of the afternoon the townsfolk 
come to take their ease, away from the glare 
of the sun, sipping their coffee and aperitifs 
as they, with indolent delight, watch the endless 
traffic that passes through the archways and 
across the square. In the eyening it becomes 
the favorite rendezvous for promenaders. In 
the center of the plaza are a bandstand and, 
clustered around it, benches for the wayfarers. 
The band plays only on special occasions, but 
whether it plays or not the loungers are there 
in liberal numbers, as soon as the sun sinks 
behind the adjoining buildings. Here in earlier 
times, as in the case of the principal squares in 
other Spanish cities, the bull fights were held and 
here, at one period in the nation’s history, the 
flames of the inquisition took their tragic toll. : 


ea 


Some of the streets of Segovia become mere stairways in 
order to accommodate the pedestrian to the sharply de- 


The Segovian burro can climb stairs as 
well as a man. 


scending grade. 


Passing through the eastern portico of the square, you come 
to the market place. Surrounding a vast, covered building are 
broad thoroughfares appropriated by the market folk who, be- 
cause of preference or economy or lack of room inside the covered 
market, prefer to exhibit their wares under the open sky and 
within the arcades of flanking buildings. In all Spain there is 
no market place that surpasses this one in the movement of its 
picturesque traffic and in the activity of its traders. The three 
markets possessing the greatest interest I should set down as 
Salamanca, Cordova and Seville, the first two characterized by 
the most kaleidoscopic movement. and by‘the fact that there life 
is the more primitive. To this market, in the early morning hours, 
streams the traffic from the surrounding country; covered carts 
with circular canopies like miniature prairie schooners, drawn by 
single mules of by two or three in tandem; diminutive donkeys 
balanced by wicker or hempen panniers bearing incredible loads 
of produce frequently augmented by the weight of master or 
mistress or both; mules and horses plodding soberly along ‘with 
backs piled high; small donkeys hitched to lumbering open carts; 
men and women and children staggering under the weight of 
baskets and bundles headed for the market or homeward bound; 
donkeys and mules, nozzles thrust in the great feed bags tied 
up to their eyes, vigorously munching, or standing contentedly 
idle, dreaming with that happy inertia that is characteristic of 
their masters. This is the life that pulsates about the market, a 
cinematograph of color and motion, constantly changing, quickly 
shifting, ever strange, a picture of the transportation methods and 
trading habits of a century ago. -Within the market building is 
a babel of sound, men and women crying their wares, customers 
shrewdly bargaining, jostling each other in the narrow aisles. 
Here are the sellers of fruit and vegetables, fish and meat, perish- 
able provender that must be sold or lost. Without, strewn on 
the ground under the arcades of the surrounding buildings are 
the articles of more permanent stuff—pottery, kitchen ware, and 
household articles of every sort presided over by folk who seem 


much less concerned over selling their wares. A market place | 
this in which to idle and photograph the unceasing procession, a j— 
market in which, should you be commercially inclined, to buy the } 
peaches and grapes of the northern country with their delicious | 
muscatel flavor, unrivaled by any in Spain. | 
Salamanca’s lack of self-consciousness lies to a great extent in jf 
her charming disorder. She has done little or nothing to assemble | 
in studied array her wealth of splendid monuments that have |f 
descended the stairway of time proclaiming the glory of her zenith |} 
in the distant past. Their same unconsciousness lies to some 
extent also in her seeming indifference to the traveler, for she |— 
makes no pretense whatever in receiving him. A town so rich in | 
intellectual heritage and in historic glory might be expected to | 
provide more modern hotels than those that now cater to the 
visitor, houses possessed of comforts that might lure the wanderer. | 
Her buildings uncatalogued, so to speak, many of them in a state |f 
of happy semi-neglect, are far from being on dress parade but jf 
on the contrary seem, in their old world setting, unconscious of | 
their attraction, unspoiled members of an architectural aristocracy, | 
existing as they have for centuries for the use and delectahun of » 
the people of the community. The irregularity of the streets and | 
the haphazard setting of the buildings are at variance with all | 
sense of modern precision and you are conscious that time has } 
wrought little change in the soul of Salamanca. | 
There is a pleasant harmony, too, in the color of the city. The | 
materials that went into the construction of the venerable build- jf 
ings of Salamanca—cathedrals,-university, convents, churches— | 
were all of the same light sandstone, the color of the desert sand. } 
The dominant note is a soft reddish brown. The native stone ~ 
of this color, which has been generally used in the north of 
Spain, may detract from the solemnity and grandeur of the 
cathedrals and other great edifices, but what is sacrificed in | 
majesty is gained in friendly warmth and in the endowment of a | 
personality which is: essentially Spanish. 
The cathedrals Vieja and Nueva;'the old and new, are imposing 
edifices of ancient lineage. The old cathedral, founded about the 
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From the upper town, in Segovia, there are many enchant- 
ing vistas, typical of the natural beauty of Old Castile. 
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with guide book and endowed with clear minds, 
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year 1100 by Count Raymond of Burgundy, is a 
massive structure with walls like a fortress ten 
feet through, a glory of the Transition, or Spanish 
Gothic style. Rising from the Plaza del Colegio 
Viejo, in stately splendor, its most distinguishing 
characteristic is its magnificent lantern, in the 
form of an octagonal tower adorned with arcades 
and turrets—an architectural feature that will 
strike a familiar note for every visitor from New 
England, for this splendid dome is the prototype 
of the tower of Trinity Church, Boston. : 

A few years after Columbus made his great 
voyage of discovery, in 1509 to be exact, the 
foundations of the new cathedral were laid. We 
read of it in our guide book. There were minute 
instructions for finding it. Its location seemed 
almost identical with the old but our efforts to 
discover it were in vain. We followed directions, 
studied the map, peered around corners, scanned 
the skyline, studied the details of the old cathe- 
dral before us, which was the only one in sight, 
thinking that it might after all be the new, but 
we were completely baffled. Scenting a mystery 
but concluding, in any event, that the guide was 
wrong or that, like Columbus’ house at Valladolid, 
the new cathedral had been torn down we gave 
up the search for the night. Next morning, armed 


we renewed with vigor our search for the missing 
cathedral. At last we found it serenely attached 
to the other, apparently having been moved to its 
new site since the guide book was written. Certainly, this close 
attachment of the one cathedral for the other was not made clear. 
The new structure, two centuries in building, is somewhat marred 
by its variety of architectural styles but in company with the other, 
there being no visible division between the two, makes up an 
edifice of magnificent proportions. 

Flanking another side of the square is the university, an insti- 
tution dating from the thirteenth century. This center of learning 
elevated Salamanca to her rank as one of the greatest educational 
centers of Europe. To the savants of this great cultural seat 
Columbus, a guest of Fray Diego de Deza in the Dominican 
monastery hard by, presented his theories, asking for their sup- 
port in having the matter brought before the Spanish monarchs. 
The learned men, however, turned a deaf ear to his pleas. It 
was due however in no small measure to the support of the 
learned Brother Diego de Deza, always Columbus’ loyal friend 
and supporter, that he was encouraged to continue 
his efforts to convince Ferdinand and Isabella of 
the practicability of his scheme and that even- 
tually he was able to do so. : 

Since no pretence of writing a guide book is 
here made, there is no place for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the many attractions of Salamanca—of 
its churches and other ecclesiastical buildings; of 
its immense Roman bridge over the broad but 
shallow Tormes, that in summer is hardly more 
than a feeble brook; of its ancient palaces of the 
nobility with their galleried patios; of its variety 
of buildings which are scattered informally about 
the circumscribed city without any unified plan 
and seemingly of no particular consequence; of 
the number of tiny ever-flowing fountains to 
which women come to fill their earthen jars and 
to gossip. There is much to see and it can be 
seen quickly, for the city is relatively small, but 
there is a spell which the city casts that will make 
you invoke the mafana of the Spaniards when 
you come to consider your departure. - 

As you approach Segovia by train from Medina 
del Campo, the junction to the northwest, the view 
you get of the distant city is one of the most re- 
markable in all Spain. The railroad traverses an 
endless expanse of undulating country, half plain 
and half desert, a counterpart of the American 
Southwest. While you are yet in the immensity 
of the wilderness suddenly, on your left, across 
the sun-baked earth, there appears, rising sheer 
out of the Ce the outline of a gigantic mass of 

ated far above the surrounding 


An endless stream of mule and donkey traffic passes in and out of Segovia. 
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SEGOVIA’S CHATEAU 


The Alcazar, or Castle, of Segovia gives a most dramatic effect by being perched 


on the very edge of a cliff overhanging the city. 


country. This titanic silhouette bears a striking resemblance to a 
mighty ship at sea as it rises among the billows of the plain, the 
sharply rising cliff, crowned by the medieval Alcazar like a figure- 
head, forming the bow and the towering Cathedral, with its gables 
and turrets and domes, the masted superstructure. From this 
distant point, before the train describes the great loop which it 
makes in its approach to Segovia, there appear to be no tree- 
lined avenues leading to the city, no straggling suburbs, no intro- 
ductory houses in the treeless environs, as indeed there are not 
in actuality. Segovia detaches itself from the plain and silhouettes 
itself against the sky and the distant mountains as sharply as a 
vessel looms out of the billowy ocean waste. ‘Then, as the train 
pursues its vast detour to escape the deep arroyos that intervene, 
you lose sight of the city until, once more, it comes into view, 
this time at close range and from another point of the compass, 
and reveals itself as a city indeed. But that fleeting glimpse across 
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HEAVY TRAFFIC IN SEGOVIA 


j t ¢ } Mules 
are always hitched to their burden in tandem fashion. 
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the desert of an en- 
chanted city rising out 
of an uninhabited plain 
will always remain with 
you as characteristic of 
Segovia and of no other 
city. 

For medieval flavor, 
for mellow beauty, for 
prospects that charm, 
for enchanting vistas, 
and, in spite of all these 
or because of them, for 
its sense of sprightli- 
ness, there is no lovelier 
city in Spain than Se- 
govia. It is old but it 
is orderly ; it is isolated 
but it never conveys the 
sense of loneliness; it 
is not large but it seems 
at all times ample, 
partly because of the 
expansiveness of its 
views from every point ; 
it has, in its crowded 
hill top, no parks or 
splendid boulevards but 
there are graceful walks 
and tree-bordered walls 
and tiny squares and, 
through all, an omni- 
present sense of beauty. 


The views over the rolling plain and of the encircling rivers that 
insure a fringe of verdure in a golden wilderness, of red roofs and 
crumbling masonry in the lower town and of the extraordinary 


Roman aqueduct that strides 


‘through the city like a Colossus, 


set Segovia as a city apart. It 
has no counterpart in Spain nor 
for that matter in all Europe. 

If you should have the good 
fortune to arrive at Segovia as 
we did during the early evening 
hours when a service of the 
candles was being celebrated you 
should signify your thanks by 
burning a taper before the altar 
of the Goddess of Fortune. From 
the causeway ascending the hill 
to the upper city—in reality a 
street that, like a winding stair- 
case, skirts the edge of the rising 
grade and in places permits an 
extensive view of the lower town 
and plain, we heard the roll of 
drums and the penetrating notes 
of an instrument that was pre- 
cisely like the skirl of a bagpipe. 
Looking off over the parapet in 
the rapidly gathering gloom we 
distinguished a throng of people 
and the bobbing of many candles 
in the narrow plaza surrounding 
a church. It was the day of a 
fiesta, and a celebration in hénor 
of its saint was in progress. Set- 
ting out for the center of activity, 
we stood before long with the 
worshippers and spectators, en- 
grossed in the ceremonies, but not 
before we had made our way 
through the press of holiday 
makers in an adjacent square, 
where booths had been set up and 
red fire was prockaiming the 
spirit of the carnival. An in- 
finitely greater throng, it must be 
admitted, than that in attendance 
at the religious ceremony near by, 
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UNDER THE ROMAN AQUEDUCT 


The Plaza del Azoquejo, under the soaring Roman ruin at Segovia, is always filled 


with peasants decked in the native garb of northern Spain. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


The long-suffering donkey of Spain not only carries the 

burden with which his master loads him but more often than 

net the master himself. A conspicuous feature of Spanish 

street walls are bull-fight posters, one of which may be seen 
on the building on the left. 


T RAGES 


was here enjoying the 
worldly side of a spirit- 
ual festival. 

But we gained the 
church plaza as the par- 
ticipants, who had 
formed in pairs at one 
side of the chapel, were 
marching, lighted 
candles in hand, in 
solemn procession 
around the building to 
enter the church by the 
opposite door. Draw- 
ing up the rear, and 
borne on the shoulders 
of a company of men 
was a statue of the 
Virgin of almost heroic 
size, dressed in gar- 
ments of silk and lace, 
seated stiffly in a chair 
on an elaborately 
adorned platform, an 
unsmiling and graceless 
figure that showed lit- 
tle suavity of manner 
before her adoring be- 
holders. Within, seated 
on benches and standing 
at attention, the people 
lined both sides of the 
church, those bearing 


candles coming to rest and forming an aisle to the altar, the flicker- 
ing flames of the hand-borne torches shedding a mellow light in 
the gloom, lighting the faces of the worshippers and glinting on 


tinsel and gold of statue and 
ornamentation. Following the 
last of the candle-bearers came 
the statue of the Virgin, its entry 
a signal for the devout to drop on 
their knees in worshipful silence 
while it was borne to the side of 
the altar and there placed at rest. 

It was a pretty spectacle; the 
dancing candles in the dusk out- 
side, the mellow glow within; the 
kneeling throng before a deity 
that lived in the bloodless effigy, 
clothed in modern finery; a cere- 
mony out of the past embodying 
the spirit of the middle ages, typi- 
fying the simple faith of the 
Spanish town folk and peasant ; 
and a really suitable introduction 
to a city that is as venerable and 
picturesque as this service of the 
candles. 

Segovia, as small as it is, has 
two focal centers; the Plaza del 
Azoquejo which is situated at the 
entrance to the upper town and 
city, proper; and the Plaza de la 
Constituci6n which sprawls in the 
heart of the city above, a hub of 
the Segovian wheel. It is through 
the former that the busy life of 
the city and its environs pulsates. 
Over this square also strides the 
mighty Roman aqueduct, for two 
thousand years a silent witness to 
the shift of peoples and civiliza- 
tions that have swept under its 
arches—Romans, Visigoths, 
Moors and finally the triumphant 
Spaniards who, after. many cen- 
turies of domination, reclaimed 
their country from the Moham- 
medan invaders. Here, in this 

(Continued on page 46) 
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_ makers to take action. 


AUNTING THE TUSKEESS ELEPHANT OF THE PACIFIC 


The diminished herds. of the sea-elephant are now protected by the Mexican government, under whose jurisdiction they have made their last 

stand. On a small lava beach of black sand under the volcanic cliffs of Guadalupe Island a herd of some three hundred of these great creatures 

remains. They are little troubled by the approach of human beings and allow themselves to be coaxed into wire cages very easily. The Mexican 
government prohibits anyone to kill the elephants but occasionally gives a permit for the capture of live specimens. 


CAPTURING SEA-ELEPHANTS in LOWER CALIFORNIA 


A Great Beast Now Nearly Extinct—Volcanic Islands of Lower California 


The Lava Beach Home of the Sea-Elephant 


3y GERALD F, McMuLien 


(Illustrated with photographs by the author) 


from the depths of the sea, the island of Guadalupe, off 

the west coast of Lower California, is today the last refuge of 
the northern elephant seal, formerly a common sight along the 
shores of the Pacific. 

The elephant seals, or sea-elephants, at Guadalupe, are today 
the sole survivors of an interesting and once plentiful species. 
Victims of the greed of the sealers, they have been brought to 
the verge of extinction, and only the wise and timely action of 
the Mexican government has preserved this little group of the 
strange mammals. | 

The oil obtained from the animal’s blubber, and a mistaken 


Oke of the beaten line of travel, rising barren and rugged 


idea of the value of their thick hides, made them of interest to 


the sealers, and these men—many of them, unfortunately, Amer- 
icans—ruthlessly slaughtered the helpless seals as they slept on 
the beach. Only a few years ago an expedition sailed from an 
American port with the avowed purpose of “cleaning up that 
herd of sea-elephants,” for the hides and oil. The ignorance of 
the leader of the party saved the day, as he spent several hot 
and unprofitable weeks in the Gulf of California, trying to find 
the herd which was logated several hundred miles away. 

_ Profiting by the experience of our own government, which has 
allowed many valuable species to be wiped out by commercial 
hunters, the Mexican officials seized the situation with an iron 
hand. There was no waiting for a lethargic body of law- 
Instead, the island was suddenly pro- 


nounced a permanent federal refuge for wild animals, with land- 
ing absolutely forbidden. A short time later, a lieutenant and 
25 soldiers were sent from the federal garrison at Ensenada, a 
town of 1500 people, 60 miles below the Mexican line. Their 
instructions were typically Mexican—shoot first, and then ask 
questions. A sign was posted on the elephant beach, in English 
and in Spanish, warning everyone against landing without a per- 
mit, or molesting the seals.in any way. Under this rigid pro- 
tection, the sea-elephant’s extinction was averted. 

Cedros, or Cerros, Island, the first point of call on our trip, 
is an interesting place in itself. Of volcanic origin, it rises to 
an altitude of 3950 feet, and is of an unusually rugged and 
broken appearance. The island is nearly 21 miles long by 9 
miles across at its widest point. Morro Redondo Point, its nearest , 
approach to the mainland, is separated from the coast by a 
channel 12 miles wide. While the southern part of the island 
is barren and rugged in the extreme, the northern end is traversed 
by fertile valleys, and the mountain ridges, crowned with forests 
of pine and cedar, rise majestically from among the prevailing 
clouds. Near the northern end is a gold mine, now abandoned, 
while a cannery and a small settlement are located south of the 
center of the island. Aside from the 40 or more people who 
live around the cannery, the island is inhabited solely by small 
deer, mountain goats, gulls and huge ravens. 

The packing plant on the island is capable of exporting an- 
nually 35,000 cases of canned sea-food, while many tons of dried 
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abalone are shipped each 
year to China and Japan. 
In the latter country, the 
abalone meat is the prin- 
cipal part of the army’s 
Snag VT aeny ration. 
Canned abalone is ex- 
ported to New York, 
San Francisco and San 
Diego, and is used ex- 
tensively along the west 
coast. The abalone meat 
for Asiatic exportation 
is boiled, and then dried 
in the open air for three 
months. By that time it 
has shrunk to half its 
normal size, and has de- 
veloped a rich, brown 
color. Also, it has taken 
on the consistency of a 
rubber -heel, and a slice 
of it will provide chew- 
ing exercise for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

The night that the two 
vessels anchored off 
Cedros, a small motion- 
picture machine was set 
up on one of our ves- 
sels, and Stheemtilre 
population came on 
DO dma se oales tac. 
Many of the islanders 
had never seen movies 
before. A scenic film of 
the Yosemite was re- 
in awed silence. 
Then came an ancient 
Charlie Chaplin picture, 
which brought shouts of 
delight from all—espe- 
cially the children. One 


YOUNG BULL SEA-ELEPHANTS 


The peculiar prolongation of the nose which has given the name of elephant to the seals of Guadalupe is not 
The young, although much more heavily built, are not unlike the sea- 


noticeable except in full-grown animals. 


THE SHORE LINE OF GUADALUPE 


lions of the California coast. 


The refuge of the last northern herd of sea-elephants on Guadalupe Island, off the coast of Lower 


California, is practically inaccessible except from the sea. 


Even from that quarter the approach is 


dangerous on account of the grinding of great lava boulders in the heavy surf, ready to crush the 


legs of adventurous men. 


A portion of the elephant herd is to be seen stretched out on the beach 
in the left-hand lower corner of this picture. 


little boy seemed somewhat bored, 
and he explained that motion pic- 
tures were nothing new to him— 
he had visited the big city, and 
knew all about them. Then it 
was discovered that by “the big 
city” he meant Ensenada. 

In the morning, it was learned 
that the islanders were out of 
flour and other staples. A large 
sack of flour was sent ashore 
from the tug, to tide them over 
until the arrival of the next boat 
from the mainland. It seems 
that the boat which arrived the 
week before had encountered 
storms, and that the perishable 
part of the cargo was destroyed. 
A tender calls at the island 
every 11 days. Those on board 
the two naval vessels could well 
appreciate the possibility of 
storms, even in the summer, as 
they had witnessed a distant 
electrical storm the night before. 
Over on the mainland, in the di- 
rection of Black Warrior and 
Scammon lagoons, the lightning 
had flashed back and forth all 
during the evening. 

Three mournful blasts on the 
cannery whistle, answered by 
three from the tug, marked the 
farewell as the two gray boats 
weighed anchor and_ began to 
steam slowly up the east coast of 
Cedros. Under the shadow of 
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serrated hills, through water of a sapphire blue, they plowed 
around the north end of the island, scaring up the glittering 
flying fish, and finally lifting to the swells of the open sea, as a 
westerly course was set for the south end of Guadalupe, 180 
miles away. The barren San Benito islands rose above the hori- 
zon, passed, and dropped from view astern; Ranger Bank was 
crossed, and the two vessels steamed on, toward the setting sun. 

Dawn of the next day showed the dim shape of Guadalupe, 
looming up from a gray sea to a gray sky. Inner and Outer 
Islets, at the south end, took shape, and while it was still early, 
the expedition passed around the end of this bleak and unfre- 
penis island, and headed up its west coast, toward Elephant 

ove. 

Few, indeed, are those who visit Guadalupe. Out of the steamer 
lanes, it is a world apart, and only an occasional sailing vessel, 
bound from San Francisco to Panama, passes close by. Venture- 
some fishermen sight the island from time to time, but there is 
nothing inviting about its barren and precipitous shores. Only 
at the northeast 
part is there a 
landing from 
which the top’ of 
the island, 4500 
feet above the sea, 
can be reached. A 
few sheds and an 
abandoned bar- - 
racks are located 
here. Save for 
these, and for an 
old house on the 
northwest end, 
there is no sign of 
human activity. 

The island, like 
Cedros, is vol- 
canic. The lava 
formations are of 
fantastic shape, 
and of colors 
ranging from 
black to bright 
reds and yellows. 


close to shore, 
soundings of over 
1400 fathoms be- 
ing obtained a lit- 
tle over a mile 
out. As a result 
of this tremen- 


water is so in- 
tensely blue that it 
seems almost 
black, and the ef- 
Heaton ct hs 
weirdly formed 
island, rising from 
such a sea, calls 
to mind in a strik- 
ing manner the 
paintings of Max- 
field Parrish. 
Elephant Cove, 
the hauling 
ground of the 


seals, is on the- 


west side. It consists of ‘a beach about half a mile in length, 
formed of coarse, black sand, -having the general appearance of 
coal dust. Behind the beach is a short slope of lava fragments— 
and then a vertical wall of rock, rising 1600 feet above the sand. 
The beach is steep, and even in moderate weather there is a 
heavy surf, making the task of landing in whaleboats a difficult 
one. 

_ By means of these a party of about 45 men was landed on 
the beach. The whaleboats were towed in close to the surf by 


a motor sailer from the Koka, then the crews got out their oars, 


and they rowed in the rest of the way. After most of the men 


~ were landed the four crates were sent in, together with coils of 


THE SEA-ELEPHANT SPEAKS 


This elephant is talkative but not at all ferocious. His eyesight is not good and it is possible 
that unless men move very rapidly he mistakes them for rocks. 
gather together on the same beach while the females and the young calves are sequestered in 
a cave some distance away. Their diet is not confined to what we would call sea-food. As 
much as twenty pounds of smooth stones have been found in the stomachs of dead specimens. 
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line, cargo nets, and enough food to last the party, in the event 
that a rising wind should make it impossible for them to leave 
the beach. : 

Once landed, the “elephant party” held a council of war. It 
was decided not to disturb the creatures until they had been 
counted, and most of the party kept at the north end of the 
beach, away from the herd, until the count was taken. A total 
of 128 seals were observed, either lying on the beach, or swimming 
about in the surf. Last year’s count showed over 400, but as it 
was taken at a different time of the year, the smaller number 
noted this summer is not taken as any indication of a serious fall- 
ing off in the herd. 

The sea-elephant resembles, in general form, a large seal. The 
elongated nose, or trunk, does not develop until the animal is fully 
matured, generally a matter of several years. When the trunk 
has grown, and the matured seal sticks his head partly out of the 
surf, the resemblance to a jungle elephant, even to the broad head 
and wrinkles in the skin, is astonishing. The eyes are large, and 
of the cat type, 
the iris being a 
vertical slit. The 
eye itself is over 
two inches in 
diameter, and of 
a deep brown 
color. The mouth 
is large, but the 
teeth are, for an 
animal of that 
size, rather small. 

In common 
with the hair seal, 
the sea-elephant is 
covered-with short 
bristles. It has 
two side and two 
rear flippers, and 
a short, stubby 
tallehe near 
flippers are used 
inswimming, 
having the gen- 
Grau, eltect mor 
twin-screw pro - 
pellers. The uses 
of the side flip- 
pers are varied. 
In the first place, 
they are used for 
balancing, both in 
water and on the 
land. Then, they 
are handy for 
scratching. Last 
but not least, the 
seal uses them to 
scoop up sand, 
w hich is thrown 
across his back as 
a protection 
against the sun, or 
thrown in the 
faces of too-in- 
quisitive humans. 

No men’s club 
is more exclusive 
than the beach at 
Elephant Cove. 
All of the seals found there are males, ranging in age from two 
years upwards. In fact, it was not until last year that anyone had 
seen a female sea-elephant, or a cub. At that time, a party on 
the Mexican patrol steamer Tecate landed, and explored the cliffs 
to the north of the beach. They found there a cave, accessible 
only at extreme low tide, and entered. Then the mystery was 
solved, for the females and the young were found to be hidden 
away in this underground chamber, safe from harm. 

Examination of the stomachs of specimens killed in past years 
shows that squid and small fish are favorite articles of diet for. 
the seals. In the way of heavier viands, they have no objections 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE JUNGLE PALACE OF THE BLACK NAPOLEON | 


Christophe and His Dark Empire—His Citadel on the Height of a Haitian Jungle 
—The Fearful History of the Black Tyrant—Christophe’s Dramatic End 


By Cou. FRANK EB. Evans, U; S. MC. 


THE GIBRALTAR OF HAITI 


On the eastern face of the citadel built by the black emperor, Christophe, on the Bishop’s Hat Mountain in Haiti, is a parapet, seven hundred 
feet of sheer drop into the abyss of the Grand Boucan. Here, it is said, Christophe displayed to guests the discipline of his soldiers by marching 
several companies of them over the edge in perfect order. Over this precipice also were thrown those who retarded the construction work in 


any way. 
HE rising tide of color in the New World reached its peak that dip and sway with lazy grace before every vagrant breeze. 
a century ago in Northern Haiti where, on an almost inac- Here, amid all this wealth of tropical verdure, one sees the 
cessible mountain top, a black King, whose youth had been crumbling walls and ruined gates of masonry that still bear the 
spent as slave of a French planter and as waiter in a cafe, reared crest of some French planter on their face, and beneath the mono- 
a massive fortress against the day when he feared the soldiers of grams a Masonic design. Back into the deep jungle buried roads 
Napoleon would return to reconquer his adopted land. once led to fertile gardens. 

Today this Citadel, certainly the most imposing ruin of the It was from the lovely Dondon road that we had our first 
Western Hemisphere, towers above peaks covered with jungle. glimpse of the Citadel, as fantastic a sight from the Haitian 
The jungle has invaded both fortress and palace but its ravages, jungle as would be an ostrich farm at Forty-second and Broadway ; 
the decay of a century and the erosion of tropical storms seem ‘a yellow wall, inexplicable to the uninitiated, jutting out from 
only to heighten the fantastic memories of the days when the name the shoulder of a mountain peak whose fellows are buried in 
of Christophe, the opulence of his court, and the fame of his green jungle. 
impregnable fortress of La Ferriere were the talk of European Our road parallels a precipitous mountain covered with hard- 
courts, woods and pines, its sides scarred with great caves of limestone 

~The Citadel is usually approached from Cape Haitien on the in which armies of bats hang forth. Market women with their 
north, a score of miles distant. It can be plainly seen from this gray, long-eared burros, their straw machoutes, or saddle bags, 
port on a clear day when the clouds that usually obscure its lines laden with logwood or tropical fruits, pass by as we halt to gaze 
are absent. We approached it, however, from the south and from at the unexpected sight. An aged beggar, almost naked, holds 
this direction the full effect of La Ferriere, as Christophe called out an empty gourd shell and whines for alms in Creole. Around 
his stronghold, is:to be had. Coming from the Cape the route the bend in the road swing two American marines patrolling a 
passes through the village of Milot and the ruins of Sans Souci peaceful countryside to reassure the peasants, rifles slung over 
with their associations of the master builder. From the south one their shoulders and stepping out as though hiking in the tropics 
rides for miles through a beautiful valley, with San Raphael, a was a lark. 
typical Haitian village, at one end and at the other Dondon, the An hour more on our Haitian stallions and we are on the trail 
scene of bitter fighting between the black troops of Touissant and over which thousands on thousands of cream-colored brick were 
the veterans-of Napoleon. Ruins of French villas shoulder the carried for the Citadel from King Christophe’s brickyards at 
mud walls of native houses in Dondon. Grande Riviere, and then at the crossing where winds the road 

The Dondon valley road conjures up the days of the French from the Cape over which his soldiers and laborers hauled the 
regime when slave labor made Haiti the richest colonial possession cannon salvaged from sunken men-o’-war or captured from French, 
in the world. Wide, but impassable for a wheeled vehicle, it winds British and Spanish troops in battle. 
its length of ten miles between coffee bushes heavy with berries The trail from Cape Haitien climbs sharply upward. Its 
that are reddening in the August sun, grown semi-wild and prac- stones are smooth as glass from the traffic of Christophe’s days, 
tically untended from the French days. Bananas and mangoes and here and there are the long scoring of drills where the black 
crowd the coffee bushes and silver-trunked coconut palms tower — king had blasted and filled the now ruined limestone road. A 
above with clusters of golden-brown nuts under the bronzed fronds winding, slippery, rock-strewn trail it is over which thousands 


THE SMOKE EATERS OF PORT AU’ PRINCE 


In the days before the American occupation of Haiti the local fire department looked something like this. 


of black slaves toiled for a tyrant’s caprice, and down which 
twenty thousand never returned. It is a trail filled with wild 
beauty and the inconsistencies of the tropics, for pine trees now 
shoulder the graceful palms, and cornstalks tower fourteen feet 
above the bushes of cotton with their delicately tinted flowers, 
and their wild pods swelling with the white flax. 

_ Above the guinea grass that lines the trail to the height of a 
man on horseback come glimpses of the yellow bulk of the Citadel, 
then a sudden twist in the road up which the mounts toil painfully, 
and the great prow of the fortress is exposed. For all the world 
similar in form to the flatiron-shaped structures that climb for 
dizzy heights above converging metropolitan highways, it faces 


A HAITIAN HIGH-PRESSURE TRUCK 


The chief ornament of the fire department of the Haitian capital was, prior to the coming of the United 
One may imagine the consternation created among the pigs and 
chickens of the capital city by the approach of this engine, drawn by its thundering steeds. 
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States Marine Corps, this magnificent steamer. 
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to the -magnetic north, 
from which Christophe 
never ceased to watch for 
the French invasion that 
never came. There are 
three great fissures in the 
prow, rent by an earth- 
quake in 1842, but it still 
stands, almost intact, men- 
acing in form and domi- 
nating the great fortress. 
Another turn and we 
are on the grass-grown 
outer platform of the Cita- 
del that looms above, mas- 
sive, sinister, a dream 
fortress in a slumbrous 
land. We tie our mounts 
to the hoisting rings of 
bronze cannon half-buried 
in the arms of the jungle. 
Exquisitely chased are 
these cannon with the 
coats of arms of France, 
Spain and Great Britain, 
and with regimental crests 
that are famous in their 
military annals. One of 
the two entrances to the 
Citadel is. here, heavy 
oaken doors, studded with 
iron, and we pass through 
the walls of yellow brick 
and stone, jointed with mortar and grown over with moss. 
Inside the Citadel black butterflies flit by seeking out the purple 
morning glories and the pale yellow flowers of giant cactus, and 
bees flash by to the lure of logwood blossoms, the prized nectar 
of all tropical lands. Great vines, thick as a python, climb 
serpentinely from breeches in the walls and disappear in others 
high above, to climb on up. Fungus growth has traced odd 
arabesques over the stained yellow walls and one of the outer 
walls, patterned in a bright orange-colored lichen, makes a strik- 
ingly decorative effect. Trees that are studded with orchids thrust 
trunks and branches through silent gun embrasures, and the green 
guinea grass is everywhere. Over all blazes down the tropical 
sun and the Citadel, silent 
and massive, seems to be 
brooding in mystic dreams 
of its departed glories. 
Statistics are ever 
dreary but to gain a true 
impression of La Ferriere 
one must have them. The 
eastern side, in line with 
the prow, is the longest 
face, and commands the 
most vital approach from 
which Christophe knew 
that his enemies could at- 
tack with the greatest 
mobility. Other strategic 
approaches came within its 
sector of fire and here, in 
a stretch of 2/0 feet, 
broken only by the gun 
compartments, were 
mounted the heaviest 
ordnance. Of these the 
56-pounders were of six- 
inch caliber, eleven and a 
half feet in length, and 
two feet across at the 
breech. The arsenal stamp 
on them shows that the ma- 
jority of them were built 
in 1786. The depth of the 
prow is 130 feet but on the 
parapet that faces to 
the east, an absolutely un- 
scalable height, the walls 
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are 140 feet in 
height. 

Below the para- 
pet stretches the 
abyss of the Grand 
Boucan, a total 
sheer drop of 700 
feet. It was from 
this broad parapet 
that Christophe’s 
executioners hurled 
the condemned. It 
was to it, so legend 
holds, that he sum- 
moned the two 
English engineers 
who planned and 
supervised the 
building of La Fer- 
riere when it was 
practically. com- 
pleted after four- 
teen years of almost 
incomprehensible 
labor and the mas- 
tering of stupen- 
dous obstacles. The 
senior one was 
Ferrier, a Scotch- 
man formerly in 
the French employ 
who sought service 
with Christophe, 
and whose name, as 
well as his life, if 
this legend be true, 
was given to the 
fortress. 

oVSmtinen masata 
Christophe, ad- 
dressing Ferrier, 
“is there any for- 
tress in all the 
world that is more 
impregnable ?” 

ae Nsoniemay tie 
Scotchman as- 
sured, him, so runs 
the tale,. except 
the British fortress 
of Gibraltar.” 

“Then you have 
deceived me!” 
cried Christophe, 
and forthwith 
hurled the two over 
the parapet. Legend 
further has it that 
one, falling ina 
tree, made his way 
back with great 
hardship to show 
the despot that 
Providence had 
willed he should not 
die. Christophe, 
swearing that 
Providence could 
not balk his de- 
signs, hurled him 
Over once more. 

There are two 
things indispensa- 
ble to a comprehen- 
sion of the wonders 
of La Ferriere. 
One is to spend the 
night there, for a 
day trip leaves 
scant time to ex- 


Photo by Second Observation Suc U.S.M.C. 
CHRISTOPHE’S CITADEL FROM THE AIR 


Although this photograph, taken from the air, does not give any idea of the height of 
the walls and surrounding cliffs of La Ferriere, as the fortress was called, it does show the 
extent of the construction, to which the lives of thousands of black slaves and years of bloody 
tyranny contributed. Christophe, powerful as he was, feared that the French would attack 
him and he consequently built his royal residence in as impregnable a position as possible. 
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THE WEST FACE OF THE CITADEL 


The Citadel on the Bishop’s Hat, as the hill upon which Christophe established himself was 

called, is certainly the most imposing monument of European civilization in the Western 

Hemisphere. A great deal of its ruined state is due to earthquakes which have shaken down 

the less substantial of the walls. In the grounds of the central part of the citadel is the 
tomb of Christophe, who died in 1820 at the height of his power. 
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plore its barracks 
and its dungeons, 
its stables and its 
batteries, the royal 
quarters that were 
intended for Chris- 
tophe and his court, 
its reservoirs and 
its moat, and its 
countless surprising 
details. The other 
is to know the 
sia Went tachomen 
Christophe’s life, 
masked though it 1s 


in legend. 
Born on the 
British island of 


Grenada on Octo- 
ber 6, 1757, as he 
himself testified, he 
was brought as a 
youth to Haiti 
where he worked as 
a slave on a French 
plantation. It is 
equally well estab- 
lished that at one 
time he wats a 
waiter in a Cape 
Haitien cafe where 
he increased- his 
knowledge of Eng- 
lish by serving 
British officers and 
sailors. A man of 
striking physique, 
and with knowl- 
edge of both 
French and Eng- 
lish, Christophe 
rose rapidly in the 
service of Touis- 
sant when the 
blacks _ revolted 
against French 
Sl-arv C5 yee btaats 
equally certain that 
not only did he at 
one time hold the 
commission of a 
Brigadier General 
under the French 
colors, but that 
when Count D’Es- 
taing recruited men 
in the French 
colonies of the 
West Indies in 
1779 and sailed for 
Savannah to join 
the American army 
in its attack on the 
British at that 
place, that among 
the eight hundred 
blacks and mulattos 
mustered from the 
island of Haiti, was 
Christophe. 

A born leader, it 
was not long after 
the French had cap- 
tured Touissant, 
the Haitian leader, 
and carried him to 
France, and after 
the assassination of 
Dessalines, that 
Christophe was dis- 
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puting the rule of 
Haiti with Petion, 
the mulatto leader 
who was in power in 
the south of Haiti. 
Elected to the presi- 
dency in 1805, he 
was balked by Petion, 
who drafted a con- 
stitution that ham- 
pered © Christophe’s 
power. The fiery 
blacks rallied to his 
cause and he pro- 
claimed himself 
Haiti’s first King 
with the title of 
King Henri I. 

In the Champ de 
Manissot Cape 
Haitien he and his 
wife were crowned 
with great. pomp on 
June 2, 1811, and re- 
ceived the sacrament 
from the hands of 
the Archbishop: 
‘Then he created his 
hereditary nobility 
with its prince royal, 
‘princes of the blood, 
_dukes, counts, 
barons, chevaliers, 
marshals; and insti- 
tuted at the beautiful 
Inala ce ot — Sans 
Souci royal birth- 
days, levee days, 
chamberlains, pages _ 
and royal guards; 
created the military 

-and royal Order of 
St. Henry; and built 
a royal academy and 
theater. 

Obsessed by the menace of a French invasion, he conceived the 
idea of the Citadel. It was to be the most impregnable military 
work in the world, the center of resistance against his enemies, a 
base from which to strike at any threatened point in his defenses, 
and a refuge for his followers from which they could not be 
expelledsiim 2 

The peak known as Bonnet l’Eveque, or the Bishop’s Hat, was 
his selection, and in those days, with the limit of destructive 
engines that existed, no place in all Haiti fulfilled the requirements 
so well. Beyond the natural impregnability of its situation the 
peak was blessed with springs that give to this day cold, unceas- 
ing water. In its construction their sources were hidden from 
the curious, and today the reservoirs have crumbled into decay. 

Once the foreign engineers had been enlisted, and the plans 
matured, Christophe called on all his followers to give their all, 
even to their lives, for its consummation. He had organized his 
section of Haiti on a feudal plan, and all its riches were poured 
out to build the Citadel. Sex nor age were spared and women 
and children carried sand and lime to its site for the mortar and 
the bricks from Grande Riviere. Farmers dug its foundations 
and its moat and all his army was impressed into the building. 
As the walls neared completion the most stupendous task of all, 
the transport of cannon and ammunition, was begun. Up from 
the Cape, across the great Plain of the North, on up over blasted 
roads, toiling cruelly in the tropical sun and mounting to an eleva- 
tion of three thousand feet, the march of the guns began. 

It is told that one leader reported to Christophe that his men 
could haul their 56-pounder no farther. Lining up the party he 
ordered every tenth man shot. Again the survivors tried and 
failed, and again the oe aie taskmaster decimated the desperate 
band. Then the big gun went up. On another-occasion he saw 
that some soldiers and their officer were still enjoying their siesta 
a few minutes after the work bell had sounded its call. He ran 
toward the officer, Philippe Guerriere, who had fought so tigerishly 
in the War of Independence that he had won the sobriquet of 


typical of Central and South America. 


THE MARKET AT PORT AU PRINCE 


The French influence which got under Christophe’s skin to such an extent that he tried to reproduce the court of 
Versailles in the midst of his tropical island, has not persisted sufficiently to change the nature of the market place, 
Although the natives speak French they are essentially Latin American. 


Advance. Raising his cane Christophe blazed forth his anger 
but Guerriere defied him. 

“Sire,” he said, “we have fought together so that we should not 
be beaten by cudgels again. If you touch me you are dead!” 

Christophe lowered his cane and withdrew, muttering: 

“The dog! On my word he is right.” 

_Guerriere’s apt retort saved him but otherwise Christophe, in 
his race for time, was inexorable. It is estimated, even by Haitians 
who combat the tales of his excesses, that not less than twenty 
thousand men either perished in the dungeons of La Ferriere, 
died from exertion and hardship, or were executed in the course 
of its construction. 

The day when the last of the three hundred guns had been 
mounted, the jungles and mountains and plains of Haiti awoke 
to a Titanic sound that they had heard never before nor since. 
The batteries had been christened the King, the Queen, the Prince 
Royal, the Princesses and by other regal designations, and it was 
Amethyste, the oldest son, who gave the signal for the first salvo 
of all its batteries. Most famous of all the guns that belched 
fame that day was the giant named Man Piba. 

Torrential storms still rage about the Citadel and when one of 
unusual ferocity, with thunderings and lightnings, angered Chris- 
tophe, who wished to sleep, he ordered that Man Piba be fired 
until the storm ceased. Round on round Man Piba hurled his 
challenge. The storm subsided and Christophe’s superstitious 
soldiery boasted in awed tones that even the skies had surrendered 
to their King. 

With the Citadel almost an accomplished dream Christophe 
was ready to man it with 10,000 picked troops in the commodious 
casernes, to instal himself and his court in its luxurious quarters, 
and moved into it much of his archives and treasure. Nor was 
this an inconsiderable treasure, for Christophe was an unsurpassed 
organizer and administrator, and was fast rebuilding the ruined 
Haiti that Touissant and Dessalines had left behind them. Eng- 
lish writers agree that not less than $30,000,000 was removed to 
the Citadel. At the time he had two royal palaces and six chateaux 
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and rich planta- 
tions. Bloody 
tyrant that he 
was his fourteen 
years of iron 
rule had carried 
Northern Haiti 
to the peak of 


Haitian pros- 
perity. 

From Cape 
Haitien heavy 


exports were go- 
ing out of cot- 
ton, coffee, cocoa 
and valuable 
hard and dye- 
woods. At night 
this valuable 
merchandise la y 
unguarded in 
open warehouses 
for Christophe’s 

O.O, le Gen wy enn e 
efficient and the 
penalties for 
theft severe. His 
army and his 
navy were effi- 
cient and pre- 
pared ye Pietitiy, 
theft, today the 
leading criminal 
manifestation of 


Haiti, far out- 
Sitret Pp pi ng all TEACHING THE MALEFACTOR HOW TO WEAVE 
others, was The U. S. Marine Corps, whatever the right and wrong of its presence in Haiti may have been, at least instilled into the 


literally un- native the idea of being useful. 
known then. 


Meanwhile, 5 ‘ 
while Christophe’s sentinels waited in vain to sight the topsails 


of an invading fleet, he was busied with the details of his many 
interests. 


enforcements of troops. A mutiny threatened in the Citadel and 
Christophe drew up his soldiers on the parade ground and rode 
down the lines, knowing well that under his savage scrutiny the 
leaders would betray their guilt. His spirited horse became un- 
manageable and, enraged at the thought that the effect had been 
ruined, Christophe leaped off, drew his saber, and hamstringed 
the poor brute. Then, brandishing the bloody blade, he cried out 
to his soldiers to denounce the plotters, and the Grand Boucan 
claimed more victims. 

One day, awakening from a slight illness, his favorite aide-de- 
camp entered Christophe’s chamber and expressed regret that his 
King had not rested well. Christophe drew his pistol, shot him 
through the head, and exclaimed: 

“My friend, you see that I had a good night, for my hand is 
steady !” 


Still another fell victim to his insane caprices. One morning 


‘in an evil temper, he called for Roumage and told him he had 


dreamed that Roumage had betrayed him. Protesting that he 
would die before betraying him Roumage received the sinister 
news that his execution had already been ordered so that the 
disgrace of betraying his King would never befall him. 

There was the luckless workman in his palace who cast envious 
eyes at the large pouch from which Christophe helped himself to 
a snuff so potent that it was said only he could endure it. Twice 
Christophe bade the peasant to help himself, but when he drew 
back the third time he was commanded to keep on, grain by grain, 
under the penalty of death if he once sneezed. 

To return to the Citadel itself, after a hasty survey we crossed 
its Place d’Armes and mounted to the parapet, eager to see a 
tropical sunset from its height. That is a desire often balked by 
rain and fog and such was our fate. Already, at the end of a 
flawless afternoon, the mist was closing in and blotting out the 
superb panorama beneath. Yet for the next hour there were 
marvelous effects that compensated for our loss and we still had 
the consolation of sunrise in the morning. 

The clouds were now driving past with | “the speed of wild horses. 


Even the prisoners were taught gainful occupations. 
in the art of weaving hats. 


Holding his people under a rule of unsurpassed severity, 
he enforced it in striking ways that were worth to him many re-_ 


These Haitians are being instructed 


Mist whirled by like torn veils and through their rents one could _ 
distinguish the fleeting vision of a mountainside twenty miles | 
distant, a valley close by,.a glimpse of vivid greens, and then the 


veils would close. 
would bore through the lace patterns of flying mist, and a stream 


A cloud would lift for a moment, the sun — 


would gleam like a silver scimitar in a dark valley. A rocky | 


cliff would show gray against the dark green of timber. 
a giant mountain range would flash into view for a few seconds 
before the rolling, thickening fog would obscure the sides clothed 
in the light, vivid greens of pasture grass or cornfields. 

Like ocean combers the mists thickened, speeding by now at a 
dizzy rate. When the sun broke through they would rally in 
reforming battalions and blot all out until you held the illusion 
that you were on a peak with all the world leagues on leagues 
below your feet. 

From the valleys came the far-carrying shrill of conch horns 


with their call to a dance, and the chanted improvisation of song © 
from the canefields and the little gardens ceased abruptly. Some- | 


where, within the hour, the tom-tom drums would be throbbing 
out their weird notes. A few years ago the conches would be 
sounding over empty, untilled fields immobilized by the menace 
of the Cacos, shrilling for a Caco charge against a sadly out- 
numbered gendarme post; the tom-tom would have been the 

gaudy, goat-skinned voodoo drum calling the natives to wild 
orgies from which the rum- mained men would sally for war 
against the whites. 

That night we slept in the King’s Council Room. Its main 
entrance faces to the north and the forgotten enemies, and on 
either side are stone sentry boxes and, a pace to the left, the 
deep moat that is now crossed by only a log. The room, with its 
vaulted ceiling, gives the effect of a sounding board. 
under the center of the ceiling Christophe, or King Henri I, held 
his councils and judgments from a chair of state. Like other 
monarchs he loved the sound of his own voice, and it was a 
favorite trick to impress his audiences by the unsuspected acoustic 
properties of the council room. The rolling, rumbling thunder 
of his harsh words and their echoes struck terror into his super- 
stitious followers. ‘ 

The many dungeons that lie beneath the main floor of La Fer- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Directly © 


HE domestic hen, 
brought to civili- 


zation out of the 
jungles of the East, is 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant bird in the world, 
the canary and the 
ostrich both have their 
commercial value, there 
is a price upon the 
heads of most game 
birds, the snowy egret 
has almost disappeared 
as a result of human 
liking for the orna- 
ments of his crown, the 
turkey is no small asset 
to his possessors. All 
these things are true, 
but there is no bird in 
the world more valuable 
to man than the guanay, 
a kind of cormorant in- 
habiting the islands 
of the Peruvian coast. 

For hundreds of 

years before the advent 
‘of the Spaniard the ancient inhabitants of Peru had been aware 
of vast deposits of extraordinarily rich fertilizer, piled high upon 
the ragged islands of the Peruvian coast. The prehistoric peoples 
of this strange desert land had been in the habit of transporting 
loads of the material, which they called guano, from these islands 
into the arid regions between the mountains and the seashore of 
the mainland, thus, with the help of marvelously constructed irri- 
gation works, making the sections of desert which they inhabited 
something more than a desert. With the white invasion of Peru 
in the time of Pisarro and the inevitable submission of the natives 
to the rule which seemed to them miraculously ordained, the value 
of guano was for the most part forgotten. Then in the nineteenth 
century, sometime between 1840 and 1870 the value of the guano 
islands was discovered by ship-owners of the United States and 
England. A regular gold rush followed. Everyone that could 
get hold of a vessel, however leaky and unseaworthy she might be, 
chartered her and packed her off to the Chinchas, the chief islands 
of the guano group. 
The result of this massed attack on the stored-up treasure of 
centuries was that the islands were almost entirely depleted, and 
that, owing to a failure on the part of the beneficiaries to recognize 
the habits of the birds which gave them their livelihood the species 
began to die out. However, the day of extinction of valuable 
birds and beasts has more or less gone by. Had the dodo managed 
to carry its life period over into this age of big business, and had 
it contrived to prove that it had something of value about it, we 
feel certain, that it would have been as carefully guarded and 
preserved from harm as the president of the United States. The 
uanay and his fellows did manage to do just this, and as a result 
me has been saved, snatched, as it were, from the very jaws of 
extinction. 

All of this talk about the guano birds of Peru is prompted by 
the appearance of a highly remarkable work by Dr. Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
dealing with a sojourn, as the guest of the Peruvian Guano Ad- 
ministration on the Chincha and adjacent islands. Before going 
on to comment on Dr. Murphy’s experiences in that astounding 
land, where the manure of millions upon millions of birds has 
increased the height of nountains by as much as one hundred feet, 


- (Bird Islands of Peru/The Record of a Sojourn on the West Coast/By 
Robert Cushman Murphy/Asst. Director, American Museum of Natural 
History/Illustrated from Photographs by the Author/G. P. Putnam's 
Sons/New York/1925.) 


A baby penguin from the Chincha 
Islands, the center of Peru’s guano 
> industry. 
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i BIRDS THAT STORE UP TREASURE 


The Guano Islands of the Coast of Peru—How the Cold Waters of the South Are a Mine of 
Treasure for Peru—The Cycle of Life from Sea Water to Inland Crops.* 


By Ricwarp PEcKHAM 


and which supports perhaps the greatest animal population of any 
similar territory in the world without the aid of one blade of grass 
or other vegetable growth, it may be well to tell why there is 
such an extraordinary concentration of bird life in one small 
district. 

Sailing south from Panama, on the west coast of South America, 
one has scarcely crossed the Equator and prepared to indulge in 
all the thinly clad luxury of life on a tropic sea, when it begins 
to get suddenly and unaccountably cold. By all the known laws 
of latitude this is wrong, but by the laws prevailing in that par- 
ticular locality it is right and proper. For it happens that all along 
the west coast flows a current called the Humboldt Current, which, 
with the assistance of local winds, carries cold polar waters north- 
ward into the equatorial regions. Now this does not mean that 


_sea-water, chilled by the ice of the Antarctic Ocean, flows like a 


river northward and is still laden with polar cold when it arrives 
near the Equator. I can do no better than quote Dr. Murphy’s 
explanation of the phenomenon of the Humboldt Current. ‘‘The 
Humboldt Current,” he says, “is a northerly branch of the Pacific 
antarctic drift, and in both extent and influence it is perhaps the 
most remarkable of oceanic streams. It owes its origin chiefly 
to the prevailing westerly winds of high southern latitudes, and 
to the meteorological whirl of the eastern South Pacific. It is 
particularly noteworthy for its sustained low temperature. The 
apparently anomalous circumstances were first noted by Alexander 
von Humboldt in 1802, when the great cosmographer- observed 
surface temperatures of about 60°F., at Callao in the early part 
of November, readings which were astonishingly different from 
others taken in the outlying tropical Pacific Ocean. It has since 
been determined than the mean annual temperatures of waters 
close to the shoreline of central Peru are, in fact, at least 20°F. 
lower than the theoretical values for the latitudes. 

“The current-leaves the western coast of South America from 
a point somewhere south of 40°S., to the vicinity of the western- 
most projection of the continent at Point Parifia (4°40’S.), whence 
the main branch sets westnorthwestward, flows on both sides of 


A CHINCHA ISLAND APARTMENT HOUSE 


On. the sea islands of Peru, millions of sea-birds, chief among 
them being quanayes, piqueros and pelicans, produce a fertilizer 
which is richer in active nitrates than any other produced in the 
world. This fact gives the birds tremendous economic value and 
they are accordingly protected rigidly. The piquero (literally 
“fancer”’) is a kind of gannet or booby. It nests on the ledges 
in great crowds, gradually building up the ledge with the guano 
which it deposits. 


’ 
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‘streams of the latter type 
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the Galapagos Islands, and 
is lost beyond longitude 
100° west in the south 
equatorial drift. 
“Significant features of 
the surface waters in the 
current are, first, relatively 
low temperatures in close 
proximity to the land, with 
rising temperatures off- 
shore along lines perpen- 
dicular to the trend of the 
coast; and secondly, ex- 
traordinary uniformity of 
temperatures throughout 
the greater part of the 
length of the current, a 
uniformity which is little 
affected by either latitude 
or season of the year. Both 
of these facts would of 
themselves strongly sug- 
gest that the low tempera- 
tures close to shore are due 
to upwelling from polar- 
fed bottom waters rather 
than to the actual north- 
ward transportation of 
subantarctic surface 
waters. The conditions 
are totally unlike those of 
the warm currents, such as 
the Gulf Stream and the 
Brazil Current, which un- 
doubtedly carry identical 
masses of water for great 
distances. It must be borne 
in mind that oceanic 


are in their entirety sur- 
face flows, which usually, 
if not always, rest upon 
layers of colder and denser 
waters.” 

All. of this may seem 
very complicated and more 
or less irrelevant to the 
discussion of the life of 


the guano birds of Peru. Be that as it may, it is a fact that, with- 
out the agency of this very current the great wealth of the islands 
of the Peruvian coast would not exist. 


of temperate climates are apt to 
believe that the tropics give life to 
the most abundant and flamboyant 
forms of existence, those who have 
studied the colder regions of the 
world know that the most prolific 
species are inhabitants of cold 
waters and cold airs, especially cold 
waters. It seems quite probable 
that the struggle for existence in the 
tropics is a much more difficult mat- 
ter than it ever is in the sub-arctic 
and temperate zones. As a result, 
the life-force, which has taken up 
its station in the ‘tropical regions, 
in an attempt to meet conditions, 
tries out every form possible, cre- 
ating therefore a great diversity of 
species, none of which, however, is 
apt to boast the number of individ- 


uals common-to many forms in the ° 


temperate zones. In these parts of 
the world life is easier, and it is not 
necessary for the force to vary quite 
so much in order to keep itself 
alive. One finds, therefore, the 
maximum number of individuals in 
the colder regions and, in general, 
the maximum number of species in 


For, although inhabitants 


A CROSS SECTION OF THE BIRDS’ WORLD 


The step-like nests in the foreground are those of guanayes, a kind of cor- 


morant and by far the most valuable guano producer. In the 
foreground are half-grown pelican chicks. 


grown pelicans. 


YOUNG PELICANS 


The pelican is a remarkable example of the adaptation 

of a bird’s structure to the kind of life he leads. The 

great pouch hanging from the lower jaw-is a fine basket 

in which to bring home a catch of fish. The young peli- 
cans are very ungainly. 


immediate 
Along the skyline are full- 


a 


TRAVERS 


the tropics. The Hum 

boldt Current, which 
brings sub-arctic condi- 
tions to the very sill of the © 
equator, brings with it an_ 
almost inconceivable quan- 


rounds out the life cycle 


the great current, which 
fills a belt of ocean many 
miles in width varying in — 
temperature from 59 and — 
60 degrees near shore to 
79 and 80 degrees on its” 
seaward limit, are enor- 
mous quantities of living © 
matter called diatoms. | 
These are on the border- 
line between plant and ani- 
mal life, but to all intents 
and purposes they can be 
called the grasses of the 
sea, grasses upon which 


herds of living beings pas- 
ture in what we humans 
might well call immodera- 
tion. These grasses are 
the key of the life cycle. 
The cold water of the 
Humboldt current is espe- 
“cially favorable for their 
development. To omit 
some of the intermediate 
stages, the next in line is. 
the anchovy, which feeds 
very largely upon the dia- 
toms of the sea, and pos- 
sibly also upon some 
minute crustaceans. The 
anchovy in its turn is the 
keynote of the life of the 
“guano birds. It is a small 
fish never exceeding six 
inches in length and de- 


voted to the valuable habit of traveling in schools of such density 
that a single thrust of a fish spear in their midst would be almost 
certain to bring- up seven or eight fish. These anchovies are the 


chief article in the diet of the guano 
birds of Peru, most important 
among which is the cormorant called 
guanay. 

Speaking of this bird, which he 
calls the most valuable in the world, 
Dr. Murphy says, “Guanay is pre- 
sumably the Quichua word for a 
producer of guano, an implication 
that in ancient times as well as to- 
day this species occupied a peerless 
position. The range of the guanay 
is restricted to coastwise waters 
along the arid, western shores of 
South America, between Point 
Parifia, just south of the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, and the vicinity of Cor- 
ral, Chile. This stretch of shore- 
line, some twenty-four hundred sea 
miles in length, is bathed by a rela- 
tively narrow, northward-flowing, 
oceanic stream, the Humboldt Cur- 
rent, the water of which is notably 
cooler than that of the outlying 
tropical Pacific. Chiefly because of 
its low temperature, the Current is 
peopled by a probably unequaled 
profusion of marine organisms, in- 
cluding anchovies and other small 


tity of living matter which “Hy 
of the millions of birds } 


which inhabit the islands |) 
of the Peruvian coast. In Wye 


‘the enormous flocks and. } 


fishes which are the food 
of the guanay, and which, 
because of their vast num- 
bers, make possible a cor- 
related abundance of the 
birds. The guanayes are 
strictly creatures of the 
Humboldt Current; their 
huge flocks move up and 
down the.coast as the birds 
forage among migrating 
schools of fish; they breed, 
likewise in huge flocks, 
‘upon numerous islands ly- 
ing from one to a score of 
miles from the coast; but 
they do not stray outside 
the field of the Current, 
either to the northward or 
the southward or off shore. 
“The islets of the Hum- 
boldt Current, which are 
most thickly distributed 
along the northerly two- 
thirds of Peru, partake of 
the same desert character 
as the opposite continental 
mainland. This climatic 
‘fact is the secret’ of the 
guanay’s economic impor- — 
tance, for the excrement 
of sea birds is preserved 
on the nesting grounds 
without loss of fertilizing 
efficacy such as would be 
caused by moisture. 
_. “Picture to yourself the 
‘shining, rainless coast of 
_ Peru, washed by ocean 
waters to which storms are 
unknown, where the swells 
surge northward, from 
month to month and year 


to year, before winds that blow regularly from a_ southerly 
On such an ocean dark flocks of guanayes form rafts 


quarter. 


which can be spied miles away. 


birds press along the sea, gob- 
bling up fish in their path, 
the hinder margins of the 
rafts continually rising into the 
air and pouring over the van in 
some such manner as the great 
flocks of passenger pigeons are 
said to have once rolled through 
open North American forests 
in which oak or beech mast lay 
thick upon the leafy floor. 

“At other times, when the 
guanayes are moving toward 
distant feeding grounds, they 
travel not in broad flocks but 
rather as a solid river of birds, 
which streams in a_ sharply 
marked, unbroken column. close 
above the waves, until an 
amazed observer is actually 
wearied as a single formation 
takes four or five hours to pass 
a given point. 

“Equally impressive are the 
homeward flights of these cor- 
morants, after a day of gorging 
upon anchovies, when in late 
afternoon slender ribbons, 
wedges, and whiplashes of 
guanayes in single file twist and 
flutter, high in air, toward the 
_rounded plateaus of white 
islands .which gradually turn 
black as the packed areas of 


te 


LHE PIQOUERO ON HIS NEST 


The piquero nests in the most unlikely places, but now that the pelicans are 

less numerous than they were he is beginning to spread his colonies into the 

interior of the islands, thereby making it much easier to gather the rich 

harvest of guano which he deposits. A single piquero produces about five 

ounces of guano per day. A colony of a thousand birds would produce in 

a year, even if the average was only one ounce per bird per day, almost 
twelve tons of fertilizer. 


Slowly the dense masses of 


A REMINDER.OF THE ANCIENT PERUVIANS 


This extraordinary figure, which is much older than the Christian 

occupation of South America, consists of giant troughs cut into 

the hill side and extending for several hundred feet up and down. 

The photograph makes it seem that the cliff on which the figure 

is carved is perpendicular but this is not the case. No one knows 
the exact significance of the symbol. 
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birds swell out from clus- 
tered nuclei toward the 
borders of the available 
standing room. 

“Kor instance, the 
guanay, unlike any other 
cormorant, “‘hawks” its 
food, that is it hunts ex- 
clusively by sight and from 
the air, locating the fishes 
which it seeks before de- 
scending to the water to 
catch them. Most cor- 
morants search for their 
prey individually, swim- 
ming alone or in loose 
groups at the surface, then 
plunging in what seem to 
be favorable places and 
conducting the hunt as 
well as the capture while 
they are submerged. For 
the most part, moreover,. 
they subsist upon bottom- 
living species of fish, of- 
ten diving down many 
fathoms in pursuit of 
single victims. But the 
guanay feeds altogether 
upon surface - swimming 
fishes, such as anchovies, 
young herrings, and the 
toothsome silversides 
which the Peruvians call 
pejerreyes (‘kingfish’). 
Such forms travel in tre- 
mendous schools which are 
“assailed en masse by pro- 
portionately large flocks 
of birds. 

“*The correlation be- 
tween the numbers of the 
fishes and the extreme 


gregariousness of the cormorants results among the latter in a sys- 
tem of efficient co-operation which almost suggests certain customs 
of ants or other social insects. The vast flocks of guanayes which 


spend their nights upon the 
islands do not start hunting in 
a body when morning breaks. 
On the contrary, the birds 
first sally forth only in small 
scouting parties, which can be 
seen flying erratically above the 
ocean, usually keeping well in 
air, and frequently ‘back pedal- 
ing’ or hovering when they see 
the silvery glint of schooling fish 
or the ruffled appearance of the 
sea which indicates the presence 
of fish below. The dropping of 
the scouts to the surface, and 
the shallow dives which mark 
the beginning of an orgy, are 
the signals that cause the ap- 
proach of such rivers of birds 
as have been described above. 
The cohort of guanayes then 
spreads out as a great fan over 
the unfortunate anchovies, 
which are likely to be no less 
harried from beneath by bonitos 
and sea lions. Small wonder 
that the Peruvian fishermen, 
who are familiar with such 
sights, believe that the guanayes 
and the seals have a working 
understanding! However this 
may be, the gorging proceeds 
until both sea lions and_ birds 
must cease long enough to allow 
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their rapid di- 
gestions to fit 
them for an- 
other meal. 
From the crop 
and gullet of a 
dead guanay the 
remains of no 
less than sev- 
enty-six an- 
chovies, four or 
five inches in 
length, have 
been taken. 

‘* Sometimes 
the guanayes 
pursue the 
fishes to the 
very beaches, 
so that a rare 
view of a one- 
sided fray may 
be enjoyed by a 
landsman. One 
morning during 
my sojourn at 
I n dependencia 
Bay shoals of 
silversides were 
packed in deep, 
glittering ranks 


AN OUTDOOR, CLASS OF THE GUANAY HIGH SCHOOL 


TRAV Ee 


this place and | 


date, as investi+ 


gations were 


ward from 
island to island, 


manifestations 
of the birds’ 


were revealed, 


de ‘Tierra in 
January, full- 
fledged young 
were observed 


ocean, quite 
independent of 
parental care. 
“At South 
Chincha Island 
in mid-October 
the breeding 
grounds were 
covered wit h 


of sun- baked 
guano, and the 
cormorants 


close to the The birds in this picture are almost entirely guanayes, the most valuable of the guano birds. Those were getting 
: ay in the water are fledglings exercising their legs in swimming practice. It has been estimated that on a diy ta tHeet 
quiet shore, single one of the Chincha Islands alone there are at one time more than five million birds. In order ready . to ec 
when a raft of to support a population of this size at least a thousand tons of fish per day are required. again. hey: 
guanayes, ac- ; stood in com- 
companied by a pact _ bodies, 


few pelicans and a horde of screaming gulls, drove the fishes be- 
fore them against the shelving sand. Soon the water gleamed 
like flashing quicksilver, and in wild rioting the birds jammed 
and crowded each other. until hundreds of them were pushed clear 
beyond the tideline by the scrambling mob behind. 

“The guanay stands and walks erect, somewhat after the man- 
ner of a penguin. Its height is in the neighborhood of twenty 
inches and the weight of a full-grown bird about four and a half 
pounds. It has a glossy green and blue-black neck and back, a 
white throat-patch which is a conspicuous mark in flight, a white 
under surface, and pinkish feet. During the courtship season a 
crest of plumes develops at the back of ‘the head. The guanay’s 
iris is brown, but an area of green, naked skin surrounding the 
orbit makes it look at close range like a veritable personification 
of envy. A second ring of turgid red skin, outside the staring 
‘green eye, heightens its ex- 
traordinary expression. 

“The breeding season, like 
that of many tropical ocean 
birds, is practically continuous, 
but it reaches a climax during 
the southern summer months of 
December and January. In its 
adaptation to an  all-the-year 
nesting habit, the species has, 
of course, diverged widely from 
the ways of its antarctic rela- 
tives, the reproductive season of 
the latter being rigidly fixed by 
the climatic cycle. Individual 
pairs of guanayes are believed 
commonly to rear two broods 
during a single year. The flight 
of the last families of the young 
of one season, in May or June, 
is at any rate followed hard by 
the courting and love-making of 
adults in preparation for “the 
breeding season of the second 
spring. 

In early October, when I ar- 
rived at the Chincha Islands, the 
resident guanayes were in the 
early stages of mating. From 


A CLOSE UP OF THE 


The nest of the guanay often weighs as much as twelve pounds. 

It is the constant deposition of guano about these nests that pro- 

duces the tons of fertilizer which are annually shipped from the 
Peruvian Islands. 


each comprising thousands of birds, on Gee flat top of the island, 
and, when a human being approached, all those on the nearer side 
began to stir—not en bloc, nor yet individually, but in groups of a 
few hundred, each of which for the time constituted a unit. One 


group would move rapidly away, the birds carrying themselves — 


bolt upright. Another group would advance toward the observer, 
so that this section of the army would gleam with white breasts 
instead of shiny, dark backs. Still another unit would rush to 
the right or to the left, so that both the dark backs and the white 
breasts showed at once, and the long bills and red nasal warts 
became conspicuous. Such closely huddled companies soon collided 
with others moving in different directions, producing much con- 
fusion about the margins. A few of the birds showed no fear at 
all, stolidly permitting a man to approach: within a few feet. 
The greater proportion, however, frantically took to flight, rush- 
ing helter-skelter down a slope, 
and raising a cloud of dust with 
their whistling wings. The air 
became bewilderingly thick with 
birds as they circled overhead, 
but within a few moments the 
number returning to earth once 
more exceeded the number tak- 
ing wing. 

.“When an observer makes his 
way slowly and very quietly 
into the heart of a colony in 
which nesting has definitely be- 
gun, the guanayes gradually re- 
treat, and one may sit down in 
a clear circle which is at first 
fifty or more feet in diameter. 
But almost imperceptibly the 
birds will edge in again, until 
the bare circle narrows to but 
three or four paces. From such 
a point of view it seems -as 
though the ground were covered 
with as many pairs of sprawling 
webbed feet as there is room 
for, and yet new arrivals plump 
down by scores or hundreds 
every minute. Over the ocean, 
moreover, to the north, south, 
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east, and west, one may 
commonhy see endless 
black files still pouring 
in toward the island. 
The hum of wings is 
like the effect of an 
overdose of quinine 
upon the ears, and the 
combined voices seem 
like mutterings of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 
It reminds one of. all 
sorts of strange, op- 
pressive roarings, such 
as the noise of railroad 
trains in river tunnels. 
The near-by voices, 
which can be dis- 
tinguished individually, 
are merely sonorous 
bass grunts and screepy 
‘calls. It is the multi- 
plication of such sounds 
by numbers almost too 
large to imagine that 
makes the outlandish 
and never-to-be- forgot- 
ten babel. 

“Toward evening of 
such October days, 
“most of the guanayes 
| would be courting, after 
strenuous hours at sea 
during which all their 
energies had doubtless 
been devoted to winning 
the sustenance of life. Privacy does not enter into their notion 
of fitness, and while six or seven birds occupy each square yard 
of ground, the love-making antics are often in full progress. These 
are in general not unlike the courtship habits of the closely related 
antarctic cormorants. Two guanayes stand side by side, or breast 
to breast, and ludicrously wave their heads back and forth or 
gently caress each other’s necks. The crests upon their crowns 
are frequently erected, and the feathers of the nape puff out 
so that the velvety necks appear twice their normal thickness. 
Cheeks and chin-pouches continually tremble, and chattering bills 
are held wide open. Now and again one will bend its body 
forward and at the same time 
extend the head upside down 
along the spine and toward the 
tail, holding this curious, para- 
lyzed attitude for several sec- 
onds. Sometimes the birds of 
a pair snap so much at one an- 
other that it is hard-to judge 
whether they are making love or 
quarreling... 

“Tndubitable quarrels between 
birds of different pairs also go 
on without cessation, and occa- 
sionally many join together i ina 
mélée,. Every now and then, 
for example, some unfortunate 
guanay, which seems to be the 
butt of all bystanders, will go 
dashing through the throng, 

holding its head as high as pos- 
sible in order to avoid the jabs 
and bites which all others direct 
at it. If the victim would but 
stop fleeing, perhaps the blows 
would cease, but it keeps more 
and more desperately running 
the gantlet, flapping its wings, 
bumping into el 
neighbors, until eventually it 
- bursts from the vicious crowd 
into.a Clear space, shakes itself 
with an abused air, and opens 
_and shuts its mouth many times 


four chief guano producers. 


A GUANAY COLONY AFTER A BATTLE WITH CONDORS 


The great condor of the Andes, a bird larger even than our greatest eagle, is a 

dangerous enemy of the priceless wards of the Peruvian guano administration. A 

special corps of sharpshooters is maintained for the purpose of preventing the 

inroads of these birds of prey. The condors swoop down and destroy both young 
birds and eggs, leaving the ground barren after them. 


THE FOURTH OF THE GUANO PRODUCERS 


The camanay, or blue-footed booby, is the least important of the 


This bird is hard-pressed on the 

guano islands by a very numerous enemy, the small kelp gull, 

which devours its eggs in great numbers. 

anayes retaliate by killing one of the young of their adversary. 

A dead baby kelp gull is here being inspected by a lieutenant 
of the camanayes. 
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with an _ expression 
of having just swal- 
lowed an unpleasant 
dose. 

“In the early stages 
of courtship it often 
happens that several 
cocks select the same 
female for their ad- 
dresses. In one in- 
stance, five assiduous 
suitors, all with necks 
expanded, were ob- 
served bowing around a 
single hen which 
crouched in their midst. 
But by no means all the 
birds are engaged in 
love-making at every 
moment, for they spend 
much time preening 
their feathers, fre- 
quently raising the 
coverts of the tail and 
thrusting the bill toward 
the oil gland. Then, 
after combing their 
heads and necks thor- 
oughly with their claws 
—a real feat in balanc- 
ing—they promenade 
in small troupes along 
the outer edge of the 
colony. 

“Visible actions, 
rather than unusual 
sounds, alarm the courting birds. A quick motion of the hand will 
start sudden pandemonium. Even when an observer rises to 
leave them as slowly, silently, and unostentatiously as possible, a 
small panic inevitably results, many of the nearer birds begin- 
ning to scamper about or to take flight. On the other hand, the 
firing of a gun straight into the air produces scarcely a stir pro- 
vided the weapon is not brandished. The effect of human con- 
versation is, however, most amusing. Whenever a man, sitting 
perfectly still, begins to talk to the guanayes in a loud voice, a 
silence falls over all the audience within hearing. Their mum- 
bles and grunts die away, and they listen for awhile as if in 
amazement. 

“During the course of a few 
hours’ resting on any island, the 
birds get much befouled with 
fresh guano, which hardens 
upon their plumage. They peri- 
odically rid themselves of this 
by flying some distance off the 
lee side of the island where they 
plunge and violently beat the 
water with their wings. Some- 
times most of the inhabitants of 
a colony will make their toilet 
in this way at one time, produc- 
ing a thunderous roar which can 
be heard from afar. It is of- 
ten audible during morning 
fogs, when the flocks are invisi- 
ble, and as a boat draws near 
such a gathering it is easy to 
mistake the sound for the 
dreaded crashing of waves upon 
unseen rocky shores. 

“Inhabitants of the Peruvian 
coast are agreed that the guan- 
ayes never spend the night upon 
the ocean, as the native pelicans 
often do, but that they return 
to their island roosting places 
even when the journey involves 
a flight which must continue 
long after dark. I have some- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETING 


TRAVELED 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L..S. Rowe , 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


FOR CLUB MEMBERS IN LONDON 


It is perhaps not generally known that 
the authorities are planning to reopen the 
Wembley Exhibition for the benefit of 
travelers. who may be in England this sum- 
mer. An added attraction, which may not 
be known to new members of the Club, is 
the fact that the rooms of the English 
Speaking Union in Trafalgar Square are 
available, by courtesy of the Union, for use 
by accredited members of the National 
Travel Club. By writing to the Travel 
Club Secretary a courtesy membership card 
in the English Speaking Union may be 
obtained. 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


Club members who are planning trips to 
the more distant parts of the United States 


may be glad to have the benefit of the fol- 


lowing lists of booklets and guides which 
may be obtained by members on application 
to the Club Secretary: 

California—California Calls You; California 
Picture Book; California for the Tourist; 
Southern California by Trolley; California for 
the Settler; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles Today; 
Los Angeles, What to See and How to See It; 
San Francisco, Ten One-Day Tours; Feeling at 
Home in San Francisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The Southwest—Off the Beaten Path in New 
Mexico and Arizona; Apache Trail of Arizona; 
Arizona Winter; Old Santa Fe and Roundabout ; 
Colorado and Utah Rockies ; Colorado’s Mountain 
Playgrounds ; Colorado Summer ; Colorado Play- 
grounds; Pike’s Peak Via the World’s Famous 
Cog Road; Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky; 
Outdoor Life in the Rockies; Scenic Colorado 
and Utah; Come Up to Colorado; The Story of 
a First Trip Through the Colorado Rockies: 
Topographical Map of Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park, and Environs, Colorado; Teton 
Mountain Route to Yellowstone Park; The Cody 
Road to Yellowstone Park; the Colorado Way to 
Yellowstone. ‘ 

The Pacific Northwest—The Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska; Pacific Northwest, the Wonderland; 
Mountaineering in the Pacific Northwest; Golfing, 
Fishing, and Yachting in the Pacific Northwest: 
Visit Seattle; In the Green Summer Playground 
Around Spokane; Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon: 
Alaska Steamship Company, British Columbia 
Coast Service; To Alaska Via Seattle Gateway; 
Portland, Oregon, Featuring the Columbia River 
Highway ; Book of Facts and Information About 
Portland; Northeastern Wyoming; Vacation 
Land in the National Forest of Oregon; Moun- 
tain Outing in the Rainier National Forest: 
Forest Trails and Highways of the Mount 
Rainier National Forest; Forest Trails and: High- 
ways of the Mount Hood Region. ; 


Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies ; Pacific Coast Tours Through the 
Canadian - Pacific Rockies; Golf in Canada: 


Bungalow Camps in Ontario; Bungalow Camps 
in the Canadian Pacific Rockies; Lake Winder- 
mere Camp; Hunting and Fishing in New Bruns- 
wick; French River. 

Hawaii—Hawaii, The Year Round Playground ; 
Hawaii, A Primer; See All of Hawaii! 


National Parks—Rocky Mountain National 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of owr natural resowrces, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O, Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Park; Crater Lake National Park; Sequoia and 
General Grant National Parks; Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park; Zion National Park; Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; Yellowstone National Park; Yosem- 
ite Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment; Hot Springs National Park. 


THIS SUMMER IN EUROPE 


The following list of some of the im- 
portant events taking place in the chief 
European countries during the coming sum- 
mer is printed for the benefit of Club 
members : 


ENGLAND 


The Derby at Epsom, May 27th. 

The Horse Shows, London, June 10th, 
12th. 

Ascot Races, June 16th-18th. 

Wimbledon Tennis Championships, June 


24th. 


FRANCE 
International Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts, Paris, all summer. Automobile 


Show—Paris, October. 


GERMANY 


1000th Anniversary Festival of the Rhine- 
land, Coblenz, May. 


AUSTRIA 


International Music Festival, Salzburg, 
August. 


SWITZERLAND 


Grand Flower Festival, Geneva, June 27th. 
Grand Venetian Night on Lake Lucerne, 
July 4th. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


Coronation of King Alexander I—June or 
July. 


TEeANE a 


International Book Fair, Florence. Holy 
Year Ceremonies, Rome, Intermittent. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Members are requested to remove from 
the Club’s recommended list of hotels the 
names of the following: 

Oakland Hotel, Oakland, Cal.; Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada; and Palace 
Hotel, Lucerne, Switzerland. 

The tollowing should be added to the list 
of houses with which the Club has arrange- 
ments : 

The Battle House, Mobile, Ala.; Hotel 
Southland, Macon, Ga.; Lorraine Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., The Francis Marion 


~TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


Hotel, Charleston, S. C.; The Hotel Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Va.; The Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.: Hotel Windermere, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; La Casa Loma Hotel, Redlands, 
California; The Brown Hotel, Louisville, 


. Kentucky; Hotel Paso del Norte, El Paso, j} 
Texas; The West Virginian, Bluefield, © 


West Virginia. 
HOW TO SEE LONDON 
The Lord Mayor of London recently 


called the attention of visitors to the fact 


that there is much of London that is missed 
by the tourist through ignorance of the 
procedure necessary to “pay a call.” For 


example, a courteous written request, made 


a few days beforehand, will admit you to ~ | 


the great Bank of England, where can be 
seen fantastic wealth in bullion and notes. 
The same holds true for the Royal Mint, 
the Egyptian Hall, the libraries and chapels 
of Lincoln’s and Gray’s Inns and the an- 
cient Physic Gardens at Chelsea. He also 
suggests that tourists should call at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace in order to see the state 
rooms on any day but Fridays. The state 
apartments at Kensington Palace can only 
be seen on Sunday afternoons. 


COPENHAGEN ENTERTAINS 


The Danish Tourist Society announces 
that a total of 310,317 visitors were regis- 
tered in the Copenhagen hotels during the 
year 1924, an increase of more than 25,000 
over the preceding year; this total does not 
include the number of visiting tourists stay- 
ing at private homes or boarding houses. 
Of these registered tourists, 44,604 were 
from Sweden, 14,470 from Germany, 6,672 
from Norway, 4,760 from the United 
States, 4,322 from England, while a large 
number of visitors to the Danish capital 
registered from Finland, Holland, France, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Belgium and other countries. 


UNDERGROUND MUSEUMS 


American visitors who have done Europe 
and have seen all the cathedrals, ruined 
castles and museums must return to see 
the collections that the various countries are 
digging out of the soil. Sir Arthur Keith, 
the famous anthropologist, declared re- 
cently, after workmen had unearthed the 
shoulder blade of a mammoth that roamed 
the Thames Valley 10,000 years ago, “This 
is just another bit of evidence that we in 
London are living over an old ‘British 
Museum.” Professor Paribeni has just 
returned to Rome after a museum trip to 
Tripolitania and states that the excavations 
at Leptis Magna have disclosed finds equal 
to any in Italy. 
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| BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


330 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 


Travelers Letters of Credit 
WY HEN sailing vessels dotted the 


seven seas, and American rail- 
roads were still in their pioneer stage, - 
travelers were carrying our Letters of 
Credit. Wherever your journey takes 
you, these Letters provide a safe and 
dependable means of securing funds 
and are known and honored by bankers 
of high standing throughout the world. 
Issued in dollars, sterling or other cur- 
tency. Write for descriptive circular. 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange Commercial Credits 


BROWN,SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Head Office 
Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, 5S. W. 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


See America first. Come out to Glacier National Park this 
summer. Climb up to mile high places and view a new 
panorama every day of your stay. Ride horseback over 
flower-bordered mountain trails. Explore the glaciers. Motor 
over broad highways or in launches on snow-fed mountain 
lakes where fishing to talk about for a lifetime awaits you. 
Camp in the open close to the Blackfeet Indians, Or just 
loaf and relax luxuriously at fine hotels or rustic chalets. 


This Spring 


By all means arrange for stop off at Glacier National Park 
on your way to or from 


The Northwest 


Via the New Oriental Limited 


$85 and One Way Fare 
UP NEW YORKto HAVANA 


te Including Meals and Berth. | 


- Havana is glorious in the 
Spring season! Sightseeing, 


sports, sparkling night life. 
Take this opportunity to 
visit the ‘‘Paris of the 
Western Hemisphere” via 

_ Ward Line. You will enjoy 
the solid comfort and at- 
‘ tractive accommodations of 
commodious American 
steamers, which put you in 
the best frame of mind to 
‘enjoy every minute of your 
visit ashore. 


ROUND TRIP CRUISES 


Including sightseeing trips 
in Havana, with its en- 
trancing gayety, its golf and 
“foreign” atmosphere. $160 
and up, 10 to 18 days, ac- 
cording to duration of trip. 


Fixed sailings. Confer with local 
agent or call or address as below. 


MEXICO CITY 


ONE WAY 


$105 


and up, including meals and berth ROUND TRIP 
on steamer and rail trips between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 


$185 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


WARD LINE 


Phone John 4600 


Glacier Park is on the main line of 
the Great Northern; and whether 
eastbound from the Pacific North- 
west or westbound from Chicago, 
you can travel direct to this million- 
acre Rocky Mountain playground 
without change and without extra 
fare either on the de luxe New Ori- 
ental Limited or other fine Great 
Northern trains. All-expense-paid 
tours of 1 to 7 days or longer and 
Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tours. 


Before or after Glacier National 
Park take the free side trip to Van- 
couver from Seattle. See Victoria, 
Lake Chelan, Rainier and Crater 
Lake National Parks. Go on to 
Alaska, California and The Orient, 


The Great Northern runs direct 
between Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland via Spokane —long- 
est cinderless mileage of any rail- 
roadin the Northwest—1,100 miles 
behind oil-burning locomotives. 
See high peaks from low passes. 
Only 60 miles of the main line are 
above 4,000 feet. 


For free books and information 
apply any ticket or 
tourist agent, any 
Great Northern Rail- 
way office, or A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger 
Trafic Manager, St. 


Paul, Minnesota. 


“See America 
First”’ 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Faro 
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SEE EUROPE 
by Motor 


Off the beaten track, going where you will when you 
will—through rural England or the chateaux-country 
of France, the Pyrenees or the mountain passes of 
Switzerland—with no worry over time-tables or train 
connections. Small congenial parties. Private auto- 
mobiles—meeting your steamer if you so desire. Ex- 
pert chauffeurs to att as interpreters and guides. <A 
thoroughly delightful and inexpensive way to travel. 
Booklet on request. 


A Super Travel Service 


We can so arrange your itinerary m Europe as to save you both 
time and mone y, advising the shortest and most intere sting routes, 
attending to hotel and steamship accommodations, to passport 
visas, etc., ete. You will then thoroughly enjoy your tour free 
from all worrisome detail. Ask for booklet explaining our service. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO..Ltd. 


(An American Company) 


Longacre Bldg. Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 
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The Strange Ways of 
the Chileans 


(Continued from page 12) 


It is only during this fiesta 
that one realizes how many chil- 
dren there are in Antofagasta or 
how numerous must be the 
schools to educate them. Aside 
from the schools of lower grades, 
which correspond to our own 
public schools, there ave kinder- 
gartens, pe schools, a high 
school and the San Luis College 
as well as commercial schools for 
boys and one for girls and a man- 
ual training school for girls, while 
in Antofagasta, as well as in 
Iquique are schools of mines and 
nitrates in which the latest meth- 
ods of the mining and nitrate in- 


dustries are taught. This is a 
most wise course, for the very 


life and existence of both towns 


depends upon these twin indus-_- 


tries, and of the two, perhaps-the 
nitrate industry is the more im- 
portant. — 

It would seem that I arrived in 
Antofagasta at a most propitious 
time. Not only was I,welcomed 
by a bloodless revolution and the 
heaviest rain ever known, but in 
addition I reached the nitrate 
town just in time to witness the 
Diez y ocho, the spring and the 
Columbus Day celebrations. 
Everything that the little town 
could exhibit seemed to be taking 
place as if especially for me. But 
there was yet more to come, for 
my advent was coincident with 
the fire season. 

It seems that in Antofagasta 
conflagrations have their closed 
and open season like fish or game 
or other sports, the open season 
for fires being from August to 
December. Just why this is so 
is something of a mystery, al- 
though the solution may lie in the 
fact that this period is coincident 
with the time when insurance 
policies must be renewed or lapse. 
At any rate, there is no denying 
that Antofagasta’s fires, and there 
have been many and disastrous 
ones, have all occurred at this 
season. And the city kept up its 
reputation during my stay. To 
be sure there were no tremendous 
fires, fires that consumed a square 
block or more, as has happened 
almost yearly, but one conflagra- 
tion that I witnessed destroyed 
eight or nine houses and only 
lack of a stiff wind and the 
prompt action of the firemen pre- 
vented others from causing untold 
damage. Evidently, too, the 
municipal authorities feel that it 
is no concern of theirs if the 
citizens’ homes or places of busi- 
ness go up in smoke, or perhaps 
they feel that lack of a city fire 
department tends toward increas- 
ing the business of the insurance 
companies. Whatever the reason, 
the city itself does not possess a 
single piece of fire-fighting ap- 
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paratus nor is there a single fired 
man on the city’s payrolls. But}, 
the Antofagastans do not lack) 
either firemen or apparatus. Eachij) 
of the foreign colonies—Slay,| ie 
German, Spanish, Italian, has its |) 


and its own hose wagons and | 7 
motor trucks while, to show that | 
they are not to be outdone by out- 
siders, the Chileans have their}, 
volunteers and apparatus. And) _ 
they do excellent work consider-}} | 
ing that the men are untrained, 


clanging fire gongs. To be sural 
they are a bit slow, very cau=)) 
tiously climbing up the ladders || 
to a second-story window and de= |} 
scending with great care and de= |, 
Mibecasion, and they quite sensibly | 
feel that they are not called upon | 
to risk life and limb for the sake} 
of saving inanimate property; | 
But they are just as anxious td | 
wreck furniture and batter down 
doors and windows as their com- 
peers in our own cities, and no 
metropolitan fire fighter could ex-) 
cel them in unnecessary destruc- || 
tiveness. And as the water used inf 
extinguishing the flames is sea_ 
water, the contents of an Anto- 
fagasta house or building are not~ 
even fit. for a fire sale after am 
wetting down by the local 
bomberos. a 
The apparatus used by these ~ 
volunteers is a strange admixture |} 
of the modern and the antique 
and, when the fire gongs clang, § 
one may see motor fire trucks of 7} 
the latest design tearing through © 
the streets, while close in their” 
wakes are ancient, two-wheeled © 
hose wagons drawn by panting, 
shouting bomberos hauling on a) 
long rope exactly as our great-~ 
grandfathers hauled similar anti-'7 
quated apparatus to fires a cen- | 
tury or so ago. And often the | 
bomberos’ rush to a fire becomes 7 
a sort of hare and hounds or hunt © 
the thimble game. There is no 
electric fire alarm system, no 
definite number of strokes of a 7 
kell from a signal box. The ~ 
nearest approach to it is a pre- 7 
arranged system of bell strokes © 
to indicate various parts of the © 
city. Heading in the general di- 7 
rection thus indicated, the fire- 7 
men follow the crowd, unless the 
smoke or flames are clearly yisi- 
ble. As a rule this is the case, 
for when a fire breaks out one 
cannot rush to a near-by corner 
and send in an alarm. Instead, 
one must either scurry to the 
nearest fire company house or 
must find a corner store that pos- 
sesses a telephone. And as time 
is of no more account, in the 
minds of the telephone operators 
in Chile than in our own country, 
one’s home or shop may be totally 
consumed before one obtains a 
connection with the fire fighters’ 
headquarters. Very often, too, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Vee days at sea. Gay hours in color- mon 
ful Havana. Through the Panama Canal 
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of our cities as it is in traveling abroad. People are playing safe 
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ance value. Not only do they protect actual funds, wherever car- 
ried, but they insure the traveler against the many worries, uncer- 
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manned by men trained to help those who carry American Express 
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express office, whether in Europe, South America, the Far East, 
or in the United States. ‘“‘American Express,’’ to its travelers 
cheque holders, is a byword of personal service. 
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The Ideal Way to See 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe 
is to Travel by Motor Car 


We specialize in Motor Car Hire Service; providing luxurious closed 
or open cars for touring anywhere in Europe. 


Our chauffeurs are reliable and experienced men who know 
the routes and speak the languages of the Countries to be 


toured. 


INCLUSIVE RATES 


Write for descriptive book, which contains fullest particulars 
of the most attractive and interesting tours, with tariffs. 
copy of this book can be obtained from the Travel bureau of 
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After a day's 
Sight-seeing in 


LONDON 


get revived and 
freshened up for your 
evening s amusement 
by taking 


A Sunlight Bath 


and Massage at 


THE THERAPEUTIC 
INSTITUTE 


Proprietoress 


MRS. MARTIN, I.S.T.M. 


2nd Floor 
40, Old Bond Street 


(Piecadilly End) 


Splendidly equipped 
rooms tor all Electrical 
Treatments 
Expert Attendants 


CALL UP 


REGENT 3351 
for Appointments 


ENGLAND 


HARESTONE 


(17 miles from London) 


Luxuriously Furnished 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
standing in its own 
Beautifully | Timbered 
Grounds in the -Cater- 
ham Valley, surrounded 
by glorious Surrey Hills. 


MODERN 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Bedrooms fitted with 
Hot and Cold Water. 
Tennis. Billiards. Ga- 
rage. Highly recom- 
mended by Americans. 


Tariff on application to 


National Travel Club 


Bureau 
7 West 16th St., New York 
Wallace J. Beeston 


Proprietor 


Harestone, Caterham, Surrey 


Phone: Caterham 258 


The Strange Ways of 
the Chileans 


(Continued from page 42) 


the fire is discovered by the men 
kept constantly on watch in the 
fire company’s towers, and as 
there is no sure and quick way 
of notifying the absent owner of 
a building that his property 1s 
on fire, it ils a common occurrence 
for an Antofagasta citizen to re- 
turn home from a dinner, a dance 
or some other entertainment only 
to discover that his residence is a 
pile of smouldering, sodden ashes 
which, to make the loss even 
more complete, has been thor- 
oughly gone over by. looters who 
look upon every fire as a treasure 
trove wherein findings are keep- 
ings. Even the police, who, by 
the way are very efficient, are 
totally unable to prevent this loot- 


ing of burned or partly burned — 


buildings, for the~thieves, pre- 
tending to be friends of the 
owners of the building, or tenants 
thereof, boldly carry off furniture 
or anything else, even loading 
their booty into carts for trans- 
portation. Moreover, the honest 
people render the thieves’ acts 
more easy through their custom 
of hurriedly removing all their 
possessions from their houses 
near a fire, a habit acquired 
through long and painful expe- 
rience and most sensible withal. 
But very often, in their anxiety 
to salve their goods and chattels 
from fire and water, which may 
and usually do spread, they place 
temptation in the way of the ever- 
present looters who, while the 
owners’ backs are turned, bra- 
zenly make off with the household 
furnishings piled helter skelter on 
the sidewalk. 

And speaking of thieves and 
police let me call attention to the 
unique and remarkable vehicles 
which the guardians of Antofa- 
gastan law’and order employ for 
transporting lawbreakers to and 
from the courts and jails. Un- 
like our own commodious and 
even luxurious motor vehicles, 
the Chilean police wagons resem- 
ble dog kennels on wheels. They 
are tiny, boxlike affairs, minus 
windows or ventilation, too low 
to permit a full-grown man to sit, 
much less stand upright within, 
and are painted a vivid scarlet. 
And to complete the effect, and 
perhaps as. a warning to other 
prospective evil doers, each bears 
upon its roof a carved wooden 
image of his Satanic Majesty, a 
very realistic and horrible little 
devil, tail, cloven hoof, trident and 
all complete, surrounded by 
painted wooden flames and _bear- 
ing upon his mouth a most fiend- 
ish grin, as though fairly revel- 
ling in the thought that the 
occupants of the red vehicle are 
in his clutches. 
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About the French | 
(Continued from page 17) | 


or, as is the case with the petiti 
bourg geoisie, are known to be set} 
tled in their home, then is the 
time for a multitude of visits} 
They do the visiting. No one 
calls on them. They go from res} 
lation to relation, or from friend 
to friend, until they have seen|} 
everyone. Should they be taking 
up their life in entirely new sur-|} 
roundings they are still the visi-| 
tors, not the visited., The power} 
of the family in marriage is in- 
tensely felt in France. The fam-| 
ily always have first claim upon) 
the young people. They take}) 
precedence of all friends, and it 
is the aim of most parents to} 
keep their young ones where they|| 
can watch over them. The} 


eae et 


very powerful person, and the || 
path of a daughter-in-law is|| 


as she must, try to please her | 
husband’s mother. It is not un-) 
usual for a newly married pair to | 
live in the same house with the iy 
older members of their family, ° | 
and however little the young | 
people may appreciate this they | 
are now obliged to accept it be- 4 
cause of the shortage of houses— | 
a shortage which has reached — 
even the French provinces. " 

No wedding cake is provided | 
at French weddings, but boxes 
of bonbons are sometimes sent — 
out, as is the custom at baptisms — 
also. Neither is it the custom for 
French brides to carry flowers. 
A handkerchief and a_prayer- 
book are the customary articles, i 
but modern brides sometimes in-/ 4 


eee 
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sist on a bouquet. 


The Old Capital of 
New Poland 
(Continued from page 21) 
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street are charming private resi-— 
dences, many of them with 
grounds laid out like miniature 
Versailles. 

Lazienki, the great forest-park, 
was a creation of Stanislas, the 
last Polish king. Much of his 
life was spent in planning the ex- 
tensive gardens around the little 
palace he built. Indeed, the rea- 
son of his losing his crown is 
said to have been that he thought 
more of the arrangement of his 
flower-beds than of the affairs of 
his country and people. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt that 
the Polish people now, a century — 
and a half later, are reaping the 
harvest of Stanislas’ landscape- 
gardening. They are to be seen 
everywhere, strolling or driving 
up and down the broad avenues, 
riding through secluded bridle- 
paths, throwing crumbs to the © 
slow-moving swans, pausing on a 
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A View of Bryce Canyon 


America’s Most Enchanting 
Vacation Land—Now Open 


OME with us to Southern Utah. Here are can- 
yons preserving the sunsets of a million years! 
Canyons studded with natural temples, castles, 
cathedrals, pyramids, girdled in brilliant Roman 
stripes! Mountains of vermilion! Mountains white 
as marble! Prismatic plains! Gorgeous chasms of 
filigreed stone, stained with uncounted colors! 


Nowhere else in the world are there such mar- 
velous scenic spectacles as in 


ZION NATIONAL PARK 


BRYCE CANYON - CEDAR BREAKS 


Season May 15 to October 15 


Make Southern Utah your vacation land 
this summer. See something new. It isn’t 
far and doesn’t cost much. Early visitors 
rode hundreds of miles on horseback to see 
it, but now the highly perfected travel ser- 
vice of the Union Pacific makes it easy for 
you. Sleeping cars will take you there, big 

automobiles will carry you through the latest 
genie ine coup ct style of National Park lodges and dining 
tion. rooms make you comfortable. 


Send for 
Free Book in 
Natural Colors 


It is the only way 
we can tell you of 
the unbelieveable 
coloring of this 
unique land; also 


Side trip may be arranged to North Rim 
of Grand Canyon through the Kaibab Forest. 


This is a memorable vacation adventure in 
itself, or may be made in connection with 
trips to Salt Lake City, Yellowstone, Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest. 


Ask about low summer fares and person- 
ally escorted all-expense tours. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. :: Salt Lake City, Utah :: Portland, Ore. :: Los Angeles, Cal, 
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SWITZERLAND 


Go there this Summer 
but GO RIGHT 


To those making their first trip to Switzer- 
land, the Official Agency of the Swiss 
Federal Railroads, in New York, desires 
to be of special service. It aims to give 
full and accurate information. It has for 
distribution the individual booklets of 
practically all resorts in Switzerland, also 
maps, guide books, transportation time- 
tables, etc., etc. Its services are free and 
gladly given to all Americans going to 
Switzerland. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever 
attractive for its beauty, wealth and intel- 
lect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the 
Simplon line. Educational center. Ex- 
cursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic 
city of Europe, where Swiss life in town 
and country are vividly portrayed. 


The. electric LOETSCHBERG RAII- 
WAY will take you to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with its lovely resorts of 
Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to 
the garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN: Here the JUNGFRAU 
RAILWAY carries you to the top of the 
World. Nearby are MURREN and 
SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the lovely 
resorts of GRINDELWALD and 
WENGEN. 


MONTREUX-TERRITET-GLION- 
ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a 
dream, are reached by luxurious express 
trains with observation and dining cars. 


MARTIGNY-CHAMONIX are also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc range. 


LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offer an endless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at: 


ST. MORITZ, _world famous for its 
wonderful location and sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens on the Limmat. 


LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most interesting. 


Opportunities for perfect sport are end? 
less in variety. Golf everywhere. 


Address 


Write us for travel literature. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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The Old Capital of 
New Poland 
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bridge to enjoy the vista of a 
lagoon bordered with foliage, 
above which green lawns rise to 
the white-columned portico of 
Belvedere, the residence of the 
president. 

The Palace of Lazienki, with 
sculptures adorning its portico 
and terrace, is situated between 
two lakes. From afar, one won- 
ders if the world is not upside 
down, so clear is the reflection of 
its stucco walls and cream-colored 
columns. The interior of the 
Palace may be seen if the visitor 
will put on enormous carpet slip- 
pers to protect the workmanship 
of the parquet floors. Empty 
of furniture, because the Rus- 
sians removed all the treasures 
they could in retreating from 
Warsaw, the Palace contains an 
almost complete collection of the 


original paintings which have 
already been returned by the 


Soviet government. 

At sunset, before the gates of 
Lazienki are closed, a guardsman 
blowing an ancient horn gathers 
the people together and _ shoos 
them out like so many chickens. 
But if there be an entertainment 
in the evening, as there occa- 
sionally is, in the classic open-air 
theater, where a moat separates 
the audience from the players, be 
sure to come back. You will be 
rewarded by the nightingale’s 
song, bewildering in its strange- 
ness and beauty if you are fortu- 
nate enough to be hearing it for 
the first time. 


Medieval Cities of Leon 
and Castile 
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plaza, the market is held and to 
it comes, from farm and factory, 
a steady stream of mule and 
donkey borne traffic, and through 
it passes, up the sharply ascend- 
ing street, all those who would do 
business in the commercial center 
above. In the morning hours it 
is a kaleidoscope of movement, 
for an endless flow of folk from 
the villages of the plain pass over 
iis pavement, those whose stock 
in trade make carts unnecessary 
riding in state, with all appear- 
ance of comfort, perched on the 
backs of their plodding mules and 
burros. The several lines of 
cross-country buses make this 
plaza their depot of arrival and 
departure, and from. their 
crowded interiors and their com- 


/modious roofs emerge people and 


bundles and boxes and crates 
destined for market and shop. In 
all of Spain there is no more 
entertaining center of traffic than 
this, for while the market itself 
is far from being equal in size 


and activity to that in many other 


cities the-people who pass this 
way, clad in the distinctive garb 
of northern Spain, are among the 
most engaging to be found any- 
where. 

Soaring above this square, in 
the miniature valley formed by 
the town on one side and the ris- 
ing ground opposite, are the 
galleried arches of the Roman 
aqueduct, a gigantic conduit 
which still-carries water from the 
distant hills, as it has done for a 
score of centuries. It is a noble 
monument to those indefatigable 
builders of ancient Rome, grace- 


{ul in line and so stanch in con-. 


struction that, although erected 
without cement or mortar, its 
immense granite blocks have re- 
mained in place from the time of 
Augustus Caesar until now. It 
spans the valley in one gigantic 
stride, a half-mile long, and for 
a part of the distance it consists 


of a double arcade, one tier of} 
-arches surmounting the other, one 


hundred and nineteen in all, 
reaching in places a height of 
nearly one hundred feet above the 
level of the valley floor. No other 
city of Spain has so fine.a monu- 
ment of the Roman era, nor one 
that invests the skyline with such 
a striking and stupendous object 
of interest. 


For all its importance as the 
gateway to the city the Plaza del 
Azoquejo is surpassed in comeli- 
ness, and’ indeed in importance, 
hy the Plaza de la Constitucién, 
which is situated in the geometri- 
cal center of the upper town. Its 
leadership as the civic focus is 
proclaimed by the buildings that 
flank its sides, and its maturity is 
attested by the arcaded houses 
that encircle its treeless. expanse. 
Here is the Ayuntamiento, or 
town hall, with its clock and pair 
of squat minaretted towers; here 
is the sixteenth-century church of 
San Miguel of Gothic design; 
and here, as the piece de -résis- 
iance rises the Cathedral, a vast 
edifice of warm browns and soft 
yellows, mounting in swelling 
cadences from its flanking chapels 
to a crescendo in flaunting cupola 
and tower. Adrift in the surface 
of the plaza is a covered stand, 
the rendezvous of a band which, 
on occasions, regales an apprecia- 
tive populace ; and, adjacent to it, 
under the arcade flourishes a café 
that, in late afternoon and eve- 
ning, extends its dominions out 
into the square where its patrons 
sit at leisure around little tables 
and sip their coffee and wine un- 


cer the vivid aztire dome of the 


cloudless sky. On days when the 
fair is held, this square, which is 
usually the ultimate in decorum 
and quietude,. is transformed by 
booths of commerce and temples 
of amusement into a_ pleasure 
ground where the townsfolk and 
peasants in their distinctive Cas- 
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tilian garb come to make merry 
and worship in the near-by cathe- 
dral. 

The Cathedral, which possesses 
this same gayety of demeanor, 
was begun in 1525 from designs 
of Juan Gil de Ontafion and his 
son and follows the plan of the 
Cathedral Nueva at Salamanca of 
which they also were the archi- 
tects. The Cathedral is a fine 
example of its type and is char- 
acterized by the radiance of its 
interior lighting, for which its 
splendid late Gothic stained glass 
windows are responsible, and for 
the beauty of its Gothic cloisters. 

The commanding Alcazar situ- 
ated majestically on the prow of 
the Segovian ship is that feature 
which, more than anything else, 
emphasizes the striking quality 
of the magnificent silhouette seen 


from across the plain. The short ~ 


stretch of road that connects it 
with the cathedral possesses an 
old world charm and a spirit more 
typical of romantic Spain than al- 
most any other vista of which I 
know. On one side of the way 
runs a parapet of stone at a level 
with the leafy tops of trees, 
growing from the precipitous cliff 
below. On the other is a wall, 
high and mellow with age, en- 
closing gardens belonging to 
pleasant villas which face the 
other way, on a street well within 
the town. Over this wall clamber 
vines, vagrants from the gardens 
within, and above it appear lux- 
uriant bushes and trees whose 
leaves seem black in contrast to 
the gleaming wall and road of 
dazzling white dust. Straight 
across the forested gorge, which 
the road avoids by describing a 
loop, looms the castellated Al- 
cazar. a perfect picture of an old 
Castilian stronghold. Covered 
carts drawn by mules in tandem, 
and donkeys with ladened pan- 
riers in care of their masters, ap- 
pear and quickly pass out of sight 
around the bend in the road, 
which is only an occasional thor- 
oughfare. And over it all, out 
of a perfect azure sky, pour the 
unfaltering rays of the summer 
sun, bathing the shimmering land- 
scape in their genial heat. 


The Alcazar, a Spanish word 
meaning castle, is a splendid piece 
of stage setting. Its dizzy situa- 
tion on the very edge of the rocky 
precipice is theatrical to the ex- 
treme. Here, at the prow of the 
cliff, elevated far above the con- 
verging rivers below, the original 
castle was built by Alfonso the 
Wise four centuries before 
Columbus discovered the New 
World. Three centuries later it 
was almost entirely renewed. 
Candor forces me to say that to- 
day, as a genuine feudal castle, 
it is an arrant fraud for, in the 
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middle of the last century, it was 
destroyed by fire and only the 
two great towers remain from the 
earlier building. 

The restoration, however, was 
carried out with fine exactness 
and the flavor of medievalism is 
rampant even if the new brick 
that was used in the reconstruc- 
tion has not been thoroughly 
mellowed by time. When you 
stand before its towering walls 
forget the absence of crumbling 
masonry, forget the fact that the 
castle has fallen from its high 
estate and is now but a repository 
of military archives. Think only 
of its early glory under its 
founder, who was the first to as- 
sume the title “Emperor of 
Spain” and whose reign found 
the Moors at the beginning of 
their slow retreat that culminated 
four centuries later in their total 
expulsion from Spanish _ soil. 
think of its massive strength and 
of its great magnificence of in- 
terior under Charles V_ and 
Philip II who, in this stronghold, 
were able to defy the Comuneros, 
and in whose reign the Spanish 
Empire, with it conquests in the 
New World, its possessions in 
North Africa and its dominance 
of the Netherlands, attained its 
greatest territorial extent. 
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The Jungle Palace of the 
Black Napoleon 
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riere, one of four, are in their 
present state almost impossible 
of satisfactory exploration. 
ladders by which access was had 
to them have disappeared. The 
earthquake of 1842 and the de- 
cay of the century blocked the 
entrances of some, and all of them 
are now foul-smelling and popu- 
lated with armies of bats. An 
expedition fitted with rope lad- 
ders, scaling irons, powerful 
torches and other equipment, and 
having the necessary authoriza- 
tion of the Haitian- government, 
could explore enough of them to 
throw light on their contents. 
There can be no doubt that the 
toll of fatalities in these ill-lighted 


and poorly ventilated dungeons _ 


was heavy. Christophe was a 
ruthless. sovereign, his punish- 
ments grim and swift, and his- 
torians agree on the number who 
failed to survive the hardships 
and the torture on which was 
built the Citadel. 

The events that led to Chris- 
tophe’s death was a fitting climax 
to the drama in which he was the 
leading character. Never had he 
been absolute master of Haiti, 
for Petion, Parisian in character 
when contrasted to the grim ruler 
of the North, held sway over all 


else except a fragment of the 


South where Goumar controlled. 
Already even in the North a new 
figure, Boyer, dared to covet the 
scepter. 

Christophe was assisting at a 
erand mass in the church at 
Limonade on August 15, 1820, 
and this church still remains as 
one of the most interesting build- 
ings in a land where civil war 
and revolution rarely spared a 
monument that recalls the old 
splendor of the French days, or 
the brief glory that was Haiti’s 
under her three great rulers, 
Touissant, Dessalines and Chris- 
tophe. Twice during the mass 
his head fell heavily against the 
prie de Dieu and each time blood 
flowed from the wound. It was 
said that he was overcome by the 
apparition of Corneille, a priest 
whom he had executed several 
days before. 

Whatever the cause he was 
carried from the church, stricken 
with apoplexy, and hurried to his 
palace at Sans Souci. The news 
of his serious condition spread 
like wildfire and the flames of the 
incipient revolution against his 
iron rule gathered in intensity. 
St. Mare and Cape Haitien re- 
volted and Christophe was impo- 
tent to punish them. Scorning 
the physicians, for he had put to 
death Justemont, the only one 
whom he had trusted, he ordered 
himself to be rubbed vigorously 
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with tafia, the fiery undistilled | 
tive rum, and pulverized | 
peppers. 
Under this heroic treatmen}) | 
Christophe recovered the use 9} | 
his limbs. He dressed in 
grenadier uniform, called for | 
war horse, and strode in front 
his army. The troops presen 
arms and the drums rolled. | 
seized the reins and put his fool) 
in the stirrup. In the very 
of ‘mounting he fell prostrate)” 
He was unable to rise and su 4 
fered himself to be carried to his} | 
throne. Seated on it he revie ‘ 
the troops that defiled past un 
the command of Prince Joachin 
That night came the news t ' 
Joachim’s men had deserted 16) 
Lying in his chambe 
Christophe ordered that he 6 
bathed and dressed in spotles 
white linen. This done, he cau 
up his pistol, loaded it with 
silver bullet that he had sa 
for just such a contingency, and)” 
shot himself through the heart. |j 
They carried his body fron 
Sans Souci up the road to thé)) 
Citadel in a hammock, with h 
Queen and his Princes follow 
ing humbly on foot. His b 
was placed in a room and 1 
poured over it. When its hi 
had subsided the body remaine 
in an excellent state of preserva= } 
tion. On this unique couch lay} 
the dead monarch until 18 
when an aroused public opin 
was driven to build a simplé 
mausoleum of masonry in t 
Place d’Armes of La Ferrieremy 
There Christophe lies today im) 
the Citadel that was the maddest 
dream of his remarkable career) ) 
Close by is a smaller one where) 
Amethyste, Prince Royal and the?) 
only legitimate son of his lon 
line, is buried. 


Birds That Store Up 7 
Treasure ’ 
(Continued from page 39) 


times watched from two o’clock | 
in the afternoon until nightfall) 7) 
or for about five hours, while) 
they streamed uninterruptedly 
homeward. A few piqueros of- 
ten accompany them, as if filling 
honorary positions in the line, bu 
fully 999 in every thousand 
birds are guanayes. 


“At Mazorca Island, of the 
Huaura group, a splendid colony 
of guanayes occupied practically) 
all of the southern or windward 
slope, from the very brink of 
low precipices, over which the 
spray flew, to the crest of the 
island. Breeding  gannets 
mingled to a certain extent with 
the cormorants along the lower 
border of the nesting ground. A 
few birds of both kinds had 
established themselves also on 
the northern slope, out of the 
wind, but here their enemies had 
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| A Delightful Sea Voyage 


of eight days in the Northern Waters of Nova Scotia and 
_ Newfoundland, with four days in port to browse around 
historic old Halifax and picturesque St. John’s; or, if you 
prefer, four days of wonderful fishing. No hotel charges or 


transfers—the hospitable ship, with every- § ~ 
120% 


thing your comfort and palate demand, is 
' your home for the entire cruise. 


Steamers No 
tomes. RED CROSS LINE, ‘3: 
“Silvia’’ Needed. 


Secure your accommodations al once. Write or 
call for Illustrated Booklet giving full particulars. 


 BOWRING&CO., 17Battery Place, N.Y. wicsrirres, 


The Royal Gorge—in Colorado—is the most remarkable 


Lovers of the Hills enjoy 
chasm in the world thru which a railroad passes 


Denver's Mountain Parks 


an-sCool Colorado 


Take the two-day Auto Circle Trip to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, over Fall River Road to Grand Lake, returning over Berthoud 
Pass and thru Denver's Mountain Parks. Visit the Glacial Region. 
Take the Echo Lake Trip to the Mount Evans Region, going via 
Lookout Mountain and returning thru beautiful Bear Creek Canyon. 
One-day rail trips: Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road, Platte Canyon and 
Royal Gorge. Sixty other trips by rail and auto. Length of time you 
can stay is the only limit to what you can see and do in Colorado. 


Very Low Summer Fares to Denver Effective June 1st 


OUR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 


will give you all the detail information necessary to plan your trip. 
Excellent Hotels, Resorts and cozy mountain cottages are plentiful. 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
520 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
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The two 
| Most Notable 
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: TRAVEL 
EVENTS 


Around theWorld 


by the specially chartered 
unarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


sailing Jan. 14 returning 
May 24 


The Mediterranean 


by the specially chartered 
White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC” 


sailing Jan. 23 returning 


March 31 


These two cruises 
stand supreme in 
their field, just as our 
world-wide organiza- 
tion and unique 

resources, perfected 

- throughout eighty- 

five years of service 

| tothetraveling public, 
remain paramount. 


INQUIRIES CORDIALLY 


INVITED 
il Reservations may be made now 
-, THOS.COOK&SON 
3) NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
740 San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 
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For a delightful vacation 
Belly Cerre Club 


offers you — 


WA CHARMING abode, with large, spacious quarters 
situated in the heart of Belle Terre Estates, 
Port Jefferson, Long Island. -From the sweeping 
verandas, one can enjoy many wonderful sea and 
woodland views. 


And then the unequalled recreations and sports! Golf 
(a new 18-hole course, subject to club regulations— 
planned and supervised by Mr. Devereaux Emmett); 
Tennis (4 petfect double courts in front of the club 
house); Swimming (two private beaches—one on Port 
Jefferson Harbor for still water bathing and one on 
Long Island Sound for surf bathing); Horses (a stable 
is maintained for the lover of this sport); Dancing, 
etc. Your personal inspection is earnestly solicited. 
Reservations now being booked. 


Write for literature 
and Special. Golf - 
Feature Booklet T”’ 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 19th 


‘Ownership Management y New York Office ¥ 208 West 42d Street 


A Cruise 


| Extraordinary 
to the 


North Cape 


and the 
Magnificent Fjords of Norway, the 
Land of the Midnight Sun , 


by the S.S. Stavangerfjord (18,000 tons) 
Sailing from New York July 10th 


We offer a delightful and more than usually comprehensive. cruise aboard 
this popular and comfortable steamer. It will cover practically everything of 
interest along the unique coast of Norway all the way from Oslo (Kristiania) 
in the south to the North Cape in the north, at which point the Midnight Sun 
is visible in all its unforgettable glory, including also the most famous of the 
sublime fjords. Plenty of opportunity for unrushed shore excursions is pro- 
vided for, thus making possible visits into the famous highlands and to the 
greatest glaciers of Europe. 


The ship offers excellent cabins de luxe (bedroom and bath), cuiteide cabins, 
an unexcelled cuisine, and all other things that-go toward making an ideal cruise. 
Illustrated lectures, dances, carnivals, deck games and other entertainments 
daily. Rates $490 and up. 


For descriptive booklets and reservations, write the 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


22 Whitehall St., New York 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago 319 Second Ave., Minneapolis 
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Bitds That Store Up 
i Treasure 
(Continued from page 50) 


been active and had succeeded in 
devouring many eggs. It seems 
to be characteristic of the vul- 
tures and gulls to attack at the 
edges rather than in the midst of 
a colony, and thus tend to anni- 
hilate projecting portions and 
small outlying groups. Perhaps 
this is one of the evolutionary 
factors which have caused the 
guanayes to breed in such com- 
pact hordes. 

“The birds at Mazorca were 
most tenacious in clinging to their 
nests, even when a man stepped 
over them. In late afternoon 
many of the broods were cov- 
ered by both parents, which were 
so huddled together that they 
looked like single birds with two 
heads. One usually had a wing, 
for instance, over the back of its 
mate. When approached, they 
bristled all over until their plum- 
age resembled that of Japanese 
bronze eagles. They would then 
wave their heads threateningly, 
and hiss with widely opened bills. 

“In the forenoon the colony 
usually appeared thin and gray 
when viewed from the lofty bal- 
cony of the lighthouse; but bv 
three o’clock in the afternoon it 
would be black, owing to the re- 
turn of tens of thousands of addi- 
tional birds. Before alighting, 


“most of the homecomers soared 


back and forth considerably in 
the fresh breeze. Whenever one 
came to earth in the wrong place, 
it would immediately disclose its 
mistake by what can only be 
called a ‘lost’ expression. Other 
guanayes in the vicinity would 
grasp the situation at once, and 
would then assault the newcomer, 
forcing it to take wing again at 
much sacrifice of dignity. It was 
a genuine misfortune for birds 
to alight where they were not 
welcome, for they seldom got off 
without being thoroughly pecked 
and jabbed. Such extraordinary 
reactions answer the question, so 
often asked, as to whether 
colonial birds always find their 
individual homes among myriads 
of seemingly identical nest-hol- 
lows distributed over acres of un- 
differentiated surface. Above all 
else, Nature jealously guards the 
unity of the family; each mated 
pair must fulfil its own obliga- 
tion of rearing offspring to ma- 
turity, and every unconscious 
tendency to depart from this re- 
sponsibility is nipped in the bud.” 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The cover this month is* from a 
colored poster of Schloss Heidegg, 
Switzerland, done by Mr. E. E. 
Schlatter, and used. here by permis- 
sion of the Swiss Federal Railways. 
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Capturing Sea-Elephar 
in Lower California 
(Continued from page 29) 


to bits of lava. In fact, from. 
to 20 pounds of stones, rangi} 
in size from half an inch acrt 
to the dimensions of a doorkn« 
were found in each stoma 
What purposes these stones ser 
is unknown, as the digesti 
processes of the animals a 
chetnical, rather than thors ¢ 
a rock-crusher. 
Getting the seals into the crat t 
proved to be the least of | 
trouble. Transporting them ia 
the beach to the tug was the re 
problem, but it was finally solve 
in the following way: Em 
gasoline drums were lashed 4 
each side of each container. The 
with a good deal of grunting 
heaving, the party carried t 


them on receding waves. Wha 
boats towed them out to wit 
the reach of the motor sailes 
which in turn towed them to th 
waiting tug. The latter, with th 
Eagle ‘boat, stood by off the coy 
all day, the water being too dee 
for anchoring. Once the crate 
and their passengers reached th 
tug, they were swung on boat 
with a cargo boom, and secure 
for the run back to San Diego, 
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Griswol! 


New London, CONN. 


Opens for the Season June 15 


GOLF—18-hole course of Shenecossett Country 
Club. Ful] p:ivileges to guests of The Griswo d 
In‘eres:irg schedule of tournaments—hand 
some trophies. 


YACHTING—One of the most famous yach 
harbors in the world. Yale-Harvard Regats 
June 18-19. 
MOTOR roads and bridle paths to pciats o! 
historic interest. 

Concerts, Dancing, Tennis, Sea Bathing 
American Plan: Biltmore Cuisine 
BROKERS OFFICE 
Early reservations suggested. For informa- 
tion address: The Biltmore, New York 


John McEntee Bowman, President 


